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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

Can’t count 

Marcus Strom quotes Socialist Alliance 
chair Nick Wrack as claiming that 
“George Galloway was 26,000 [votes] 
shy of becoming an MEP” (‘Assess¬ 
ing the new and burying the past’, July 
1). This figure is repeatedly cited by Re¬ 
spect supporters, but it is difficult to see 
how they arrive at it. 

In the European parliamentary elec¬ 
tions nine seats were contested in Lon¬ 
don under the regional list system of 
proportional representation, using the 
d’Hondt formula. The ninth and last of 
the seats went to the Labour Party. To 
have won that seat Respect would have 
had to poll 155,529 votes. It got 91,175, 
which is 64,354 short. 

This looks to me like another exam¬ 
ple of Respect’s reluctance to confront 
political reality and tendency to exag¬ 
gerate the level of support it enjoys. Or 
perhaps they just can’t count. 

Martin Sullivan 
email 

Smear 

Marcus Strom builds a wholesale attack 
upon me upon a falsehood. 

He states that, entirely undemocrati- 
cally, I have somehow imposed myself 
upon the Respect membership of 
Bethnal Green and Bow parliamentary 
constituency as their candidate. I have 
not decided where or even if I will seek 
a candidacy at the next general election. 
I have said that I will not stand in Scot¬ 
land - which is the only decision I have 
made. 

Strom’s high authority, on which he 
bases his latest smear on me, turns out 
to be the ‘Diary’ column in the Evening 
Standard. It is surprising how often 1 
have to tell you not to believe every¬ 
thing you read about me in the papers. 

Yours fraternally (just). 

George Galloway MP 
House of Commons 

Courteous 

stoning 

I was gratified to learn from Yvonne 
Ridley that the fundamentalist murder¬ 
ers - more usually known as the Taliban 
- treated her with “courtesy and re¬ 
spect” (‘Give me four times more’, July 
1 ). 

I’m sure those men and women 
stoned to death by the Taliban for the 
supposed crime of adultery or for want¬ 
ing a same-sex relationship would be 
most interested to learn of this appar¬ 
ent ‘human face’ of the Taliban, as I’m 
sure would be the millions of Afghani 
women and girls deprived of any fonn 
of education during the Taliban’s bru¬ 
tal reign of terror! 

This if anything illustrates the sheer 
political bankruptcy of the failing Re¬ 
spect project and illustrates why social¬ 
ists should have nothing to do with it! 

Bad enough that its self-styled leader, 
George Galloway, lined up with religious 
bigots over the issue of a woman’s right 
to choose; bad enough that Respect 
fielded candidates at the last European 
elections who publicly supported the 
segregation of people along gender 
lines; bad enough that Respect was will¬ 
ing to fonn an alliance with a religious 
grouping in Birmingham which publicly 
opposed rights for gay people! But 1 
doubt even these shocking examples 
compare to Yvonne Ridley’s virtual apol¬ 
ogy for the reactionary fundamentalist 
thugs that were the Taliban regime! 

There is thankfully, however, a genu¬ 
ine a radical alternative to all the pro- 
big-business, pro-free-market parties - 
and one which does not pander to the 
worst kind of religious bigotry, as Re¬ 
spect has repeatedly done: it is the 


Green Party, a principled party of the left 
which former Socialist Alliance mem¬ 
bers and candidates like myself can feel 
very at home in. Also unlike Respect, 
we have a track record of actually get¬ 
ting our candidates elected. 

Leigh Richards 
email 

Saddened 

I am saddened by the constant bicker¬ 
ing and in-fighting on the left. You 
spend 23 or 24 paragraphs attacking 
Respect instead of the real enemy, Tony 
Blair (‘Assessing the new and burying 
the past’, July 1). 

I am one of the 3,209 members of Re¬ 
spect and the only leftwing party I have 
ever been a member of before is the La¬ 
bour Party. What is the point of the 
endless infighting? 

One more question: how many mem¬ 
bers of the CPGB are there? 

Shaun Tinsley 
email 

Livingstone 

I used to admire Ken Livingstone and 
have been to meetings just to hear him 
talk. 

But the old adage, ‘Power corrupts’, 
seems to apply to this scabby traitor. 
Like so many of the Labour Party, he 
has turned his back on the people that 
gave him power. Shame on him. 

Rob Stride 
email 

Warped 

perspective 

In an emotive and disingenuous letter 
John Pearson rationalises his own de¬ 
parture from our organisation by con¬ 
juring up a bogeyman story ( Weekly 
Worker July 1). 

It is “clear” to comrade Pearson that 
the Red Platform “opposition” has 
been suppressed by John Bridge and 
the party leadership, as demonstrated 
by comrade Bridge’s criticisms of the 
platform in his motion to the last aggre¬ 
gate. Tricky, that majority vote in favour 
of his motion, though - must be we are 
all “under the heel of a fundamentally 
Stalinist clique”. 

In fact, the demise of the Red Platform 
column is due to the weakness of the 
Red Platfonn itself. It was narrowly de¬ 
fined by opposition to the majority tac¬ 
tical position on voting for Respect 
(not opposition to some CPGB leaders, 
including the seemingly, at least to J 
Pearson, awesome John Bridge). By 
election time the comrades ran out of 
things to say. What Red Platform did 
say up to then was not very coherent 
and its criticism (of Respect, Galloway 
and the SWP) was weaker than that of 
the ‘pro-Respect’ majority. It did not 
help either that the individual who was 
the driving force behind Red Platform 
just upped and left. 

In view of this, a decision was taken 
to discontinue the arrangement where 
a space for Red Platfonn was set aside 
every week. However, comrade Pear¬ 
son knows that all of our members are 
encouraged to write for the paper. Com¬ 
rade Pearson also neglects to mention 
that, while the Red Platform column has 
gone, its website - linked to our own - 
is still online (although not updated by 
the comrades for some time). 

Comrade Pearson hopes to get round 
these uncomfortable facts with: “The 
readers of the Weekly Worker are no 
longer permitted to read the views of the 
Red Platform, except where those views 
meet with editorial approvaF (my em¬ 
phasis). Well, editors have to edit, but 
look at our unrivalled record for print¬ 
ing articles and letters that are critical 
of our majority, leadership or individual 
political positions. So to suggest that 
debate has been closed down is just 
mischievous twaddle. 


And then we have comrade Pear¬ 
son’s remark that “the only organised 
opposition that the leadership of the 
CPGB is prepared to tolerate is a li¬ 
censed one.” Fatuous nonsense. Red 
Platform had their own column right up 
to the election! 

Comrade Pearson has a deeply cyni¬ 
cal, almost anarchist, attitude to lead¬ 
ership - understandable perhaps, given 
the predominantly bureaucratic central¬ 
ist regimes of most of the left, but in 
relation to the CPGB it is entirely mis¬ 
placed. For comrade Pearson it seems 
that it is leadership itself that is bad and 
this colours his whole perspective. 

But there is another problem. Com¬ 
rade Pearson, like some in the Red Plat¬ 
form, does not understand the process 
of “positive engagement”. He thinks 
this automatically rules out “critical en¬ 
gagement”. It is this mechanical, ‘one 
or the other’ approach that is faulty - 
we have done both at the same time. In 
fact our engagement in any organisa¬ 
tion is always critical. 

Comrade Pearson is in awe of the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party. He seems to think 
the choice is staying at a safe and 
unsullied distance or cosying up and 
being tainted. In this warped perspec¬ 
tive he casts the Red Platform as a prin¬ 
cipled minority, whose critique 
endangers an attempt by the dastardly 
John Bridge to ingratiate the CPGB with 
the SWP. Unfortunately, this does not 
fit with reality - the major thrust of criti¬ 
cal engagement came from the major¬ 
ity, not the Red Platfonn - just read the 
Weekly Worker. We are not in awe of 
the SWP, but we do like to fight up 
close. 

Alan Stevens 

South London 

Violent 

With regard to that section of your draft 
programme dealing with the character 
of the revolution, I have the following 
comments. 

You are again creating illusions as to 
the possibility of achieving socialism 
(step by step) through workers’ con¬ 
trol over production without a violent 
proletarian revolution overthrowing the 
capitalist state. We have had all these 
revisionist recipes before, 80, 90 years 
ago. These concepts have always failed 
and proved unworkable. 

When will you ever leam that with¬ 
out a violent revolution, smashing the 
capitalist state, you will never, ever reach 
socialism? 

Gerd von Schnehen 
Germany 

All at once? 

I disagree with the comments in your 
draft programme about socialism hav¬ 
ing to triumph more or less simultane¬ 


ously in most of the advanced coun¬ 
tries or risk being destroyed. 

To think of the logistics of such a feat 
is mind-boggling, to say the least. What 
I would say is that it is necessary to con¬ 
centrate resources in one country. The 
number of people that have to be mo¬ 
bilised towards the cause would be less 
and therefore the logistics of such a task 
would be cut. The workers in other ad¬ 
vanced countries, seeing such a 
change, would soon follow suit. Just 
like the demolishing of the Berlin wall 
did to destroy the former USSR. 

Where better than to start in old im¬ 
perialist, Americanised United King¬ 
dom? However, mobilising such a 
number of workers would be very diffi¬ 
cult, as the working class have been 
polarised: they do not form a single, co¬ 
hesive, idealistic movement. What is 
needed is propaganda in schools, 
youth clubs, universities, to help to un¬ 
brainwash the working classes from a 
capitalist and apathetic standpoint. 

Students disillusioned with the fact 
that they have to get into tens of thou¬ 
sands of pounds worth of debt should 
be more than easily won to accept com¬ 
munism as a viable rebellion against the 
capitalist system. This brings a lot of 
academic punch. Once the workers 
have been united and cleansed from 
believing that they have to be happy 
with their situation and the poverty that 
comes with it, then the movement can 
start to think about bringing down the 
puppet government that the media and 
big business have put in charge to look 
after their interests. 

I have read on a capitalist website 
that the distribution of wealth in a capi¬ 
talist society is fair, as individuals have 
to work for their spoils. It also suggests 
that the capitalist society is the only 
type of society that is fair because of 
individual freedoms. However, it also 
allows companies and ruling class poli¬ 
ticians to make a lot of money at the 
workers’ expense. 

Russ Early 
email 

Print weapon 

The article about the SWP’s plan to sell 
off its printshop was most interesting 
{Weekly Worker July 1). 

The printing machine was the best 
thing that pre-capitalist society ever in¬ 
vented. The same applies to printing 
equipment in the 21st century. For ex¬ 
ample, last year I saved up £200 to pur¬ 
chase a mono laser printer. It has been 
the best £200 I have ever spent. The 
laser printer has enabled me to print be¬ 
tween 20 and 500 double-sided A5 leaf¬ 
lets for 1.2p per leaflet. 

When James P Cannon set up the 
Communist League of America in the 
early 1930s, his first act was to raise the 
money to buy a second-hand printing 


machine. His books explain how impor¬ 
tant a printshop is to the revolutionary 
party. When I was a member of Militant, 
financial appeals were always linked to 
the purchase of new printing machin¬ 
ery. I can remember how the Militant in 
the early 1980s raised £100,000 to pur¬ 
chase a web off-set printing machine, 
which could print a daily paper. 

The CPGB/Weekly Worker would be 
well advised to link the Summer Offen¬ 
sive to the purchase of new printing 
equipment and its associated comput¬ 
ers. 

JohnSmithee 

Cambridgeshire 

Bullying 

I see that one Claude Moreira has been 
writing to you in defence of the sus¬ 
pended Aslef general secretary, Shaun 
Brady, and calling for the restoration of 
“decency and democracy” to the un¬ 
ion (Letters, July 1). Presumably 
Moreira takes issue with eminent QC 
and fonner president of the Bar Coun¬ 
cil, Matthias Kelly, who found that 
Brady presided over a culture of bully¬ 
ing and intimidation at Aslef. 

Would this be the same Claude 
Moreira who wrote to Tribune in the 
following bullying and intimidatory 
manner? 

“Regarding Declan McVeigh’s piece 
about the FBU, I think it is in the inter¬ 
est of Tribune to be very nice to Mr 
Shaun Brady, Aslef general secretary. 
The days of Mix Rix freebies are over 
and I understand that at the next AAD 
[annual assembly of delegates] Aslef 
delegates will ask the general secretary 
to levy a proper commercial rent for the 
office space used by Tribune at 9 
Arkwright Road.” 

I think we should be told. 

Catherine Lafferty 
email 

Korean sources 

If I were to make the assertion in a let¬ 
ter that I know that the Bush adminis¬ 
tration feeds its political opponents to 
lions, tigers and bears, in secret loca¬ 
tions, I would have the political integ¬ 
rity to cite my sources, for otherwise 
all George and his supporters would 
do is say, ‘Not true’, to which I would 
reply, ‘It is true’, and on and on and 
on. 

Cite your sources, Anthony Silkoff, 
when you write about North Korea, 
along with dates of publication, so we 
can have an intelligent exchange of 
views (Letters, June 17). In the mean¬ 
time, may I suggest you read two pub¬ 
lications written by Leon Trotsky: Their 
morals and ours and The revolution 
betraved. 

Michael Little 
Seattle 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Europe: meeting 
the challenge of 
continental unity 


In this book of essays Jack 
Conrad argues against those who 
view the European Union and the 
single currency with trepidation. 
The unity of capitalist Europe is 
our opportunity to unite the 
European working class into a 
single combat party - a 
Communist Party of the EU. An 
important step in that direction 
would be a European Socialist Alliance. 
pp!29, £5 or €8 


Draft programme 
of the CPGB 

In 1981 the Leninists of the 
'official' CPGB announced their 
open, disciplined and principled 
struggle to reforge the 
Communist Party. 

This draft programme 
represents a milestone in this 
defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet 
form. £1.50 or €2.00 (including 
postage). 



draft 

programme 
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Forward to the 
jamahiriya 


ACTION 


N o doubt many comrades will 
have been surprised to leam 
that Respect’s Yvonne Ridley 
is to be opposed in the July 15 
Leicester South by-election by Arthur 
Scargill’s Socialist Labour Party. 

The SLP did not contest a single seat 
in the European Union and Greater Lon¬ 
don Authority elections on June 10, so 
comrades might be excused for believ¬ 
ing that it is finished. Well, not quite. 
Amongst the 200-300 largely atomised, 
isolated individuals who remain mem¬ 
bers, there are small pockets of what 
passes for activity. True, after the expul¬ 
sion in May of the last remaining organ¬ 
ised grouping, the ultra-Stalinite 
followers of Harpal Brar, the SLP is left 
without much in the way of a national 
structure. But despite that, a few 
branches, even the odd region, still hob¬ 
ble along. 

That is the case in Leicester, whose 
comrades formally run the East Midlands 
region. Or, more exactly, one particular 
comrade, a certain Dave Roberts, the 
SLP candidate for Leicester South. Com¬ 
rade Roberts - who has previously con¬ 
tested the Leicester East constituency, 
as well as local council elections, for the 
SLP - is also a member of the national 
executive and enthusiastically put his 
hand up to expel the Brarites at the May 
8 NEC meeting. 

Roberts has a long history on the left. 
He was a member of Gerry Healy’s Work¬ 
ers Revolutionary Party in the 1970s: that 
is, until in the early 80s his then leader 
and guru, Royston Bull, decided upon 
what amounted to a split. Bull was a jour¬ 
nalist on News Line and organised the 
WRP’s East Midlands district. In the 
event he took a slice of the active mem¬ 
bership with him and even managed to 
gain a sprinkling of adherents elsewhere 
for his grandly titled Workers Party - 
headquarters: Stockport, Lancs. 

Ideologically Bull’s WP combined a 
millennial belief in the fundamental su¬ 
periority of the Soviet Union with an 
equally reassuring mantra that capital¬ 
ism was on the brink of a final, cata¬ 
strophic collapse. Basically Bull was 
moving from cod Trotskyism to what 
amounted to the same thing - cod Sta¬ 
linism. Not surprisingly within a few 
years his WP had more or less lost eve¬ 
rything. However, a hard core of faithful 
disciples remained and they morphed 
first into the International Leninist Work¬ 
ers Party and then simply took the name 
of its journal, the Economic and Philo¬ 
sophic Science Review. Having previ¬ 
ously dismissed Scargill as a social 
democrat joker, in 1996 the tiny group¬ 
ing threw itself into ‘entry work’ in the 
SLP. 

The EPSR is a bizarre, ranting, photo¬ 
copied weekly, which enjoyed a brief pe¬ 
riod of relative prominence when Scargill 
promoted Bull as vice-president in 1998 
in order to depose his previous Fourth 
International Supporters Caucus 
courtiers - namely Brian Heron, Patrick 
Sikorski and Carolyn Sikorski - from the 
leadership. Roberts was voted onto the 
NEC as pail of the clear-out, where he 
has remained ever since. 

The EPSR was notorious within the 
SLP, not so much for its laughably ama¬ 
teurish appearance - at the turn of the 
21st century its typewritten articles were 
still cut and pasted into place - but for its 
overt homophobia. Here is what Bull 
wrote in 1996, for example: 

“The homosexual disorder is not un¬ 
ethical as such, but its demonic drives 
can lay sufferers open to a more con¬ 
spiratorial prevalence of such behaviour” 
(EPSR October 8 1996). That’s right - 
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Arthur Scargill: sent SLP candidate to Libya 


homosexuality is a “disorder”, whose 
“sufferers” are more susceptible to cor¬ 
ruption than the normal, run of the mill 
bourgeois. After all, their “sexual devia¬ 
tion” arises from “retarded emotional- 
sexual development" and thus “their 
sickness is self-evident”. 

That last phrase might be spoken 
when referring to ‘communists’ who can 
bring themselves to write such words, 
you might think. Nevertheless, despite 
the fact that the EPSR’s homophobia 
was well known throughout the SLP - 
almost entirely thanks to the exposures 
carried by the Weekly Worker - king 
Arthur saw to it that Bull and Roberts 
were elected. EPSR supporters would 
vehemently defend such ravings in pub¬ 
lic - usually denying that there was any¬ 
thing homophobic about them - and to 
my knowledge Roberts has never at¬ 
tempted to distance himself from them. 
Presumably he still holds to this vile big¬ 
otry. 

Immediately after the 1998 NEC elec¬ 
tions, Scargill instructed Bull to close 
down his pathetic little rag. Of course, 
passionately believing in the lurid non¬ 
sense he bashed out on his old 
Rimington every week, Bull indignantly 
refused. He did, though, humbly offer to 
resign as vice-president and carry on as 
a mere rank and file SLP member. Scargill 
would tolerate no such temerity and Bull 
was out on his ear within a couple of 
months - Scargill declared his member¬ 
ship had ‘lapsed’. That was the end of 
the EPSR’s brief moment of fame and the 
entire gang walked out of the SLP. 

All except Dave Roberts. At last he 
had emerged from the deepest depths 
of sectarian obscurity and he was not 
about to give up his glorious position - 
doing Scargill’s bidding. Besides, there 
was important work to be done: in the 
absence of a dynamic membership, the 
SLP would need support from high 
places if it was to function properly, es¬ 
pecially when it came to fighting elec¬ 
tions - an expensive business. 

It was in this period that SLP delega¬ 
tions were sent to such socialist utopias 
as North Korea, Serbia and Libya. I don’t 
know whether Dave drew the short or 
long straw, but anyway in September 
1999 he found himself in Tripoli for an 
international youth conference. Dave is 
no spring chicken, so he might have felt 
a little out of place. But how could he turn 
down “an opportunity to see first hand 
and experience the gains of the Libyan 
revolution" (Workers Party of Belgium 
website)? 


After visiting the National Soap Fac¬ 
tory, Libya’s largest, comrade Roberts 
was apparently so inspired by what he 
had seen that he delivered the following 
speech on behalf of the SLP’s NEC, 
“which was received by rapturous ap¬ 
plause”. 

He said: “Brothers and sisters, it is a 
great privilege to be here with you to¬ 
day on the occasion of your celebration 
of the great A1 Fatah revolution. Here in 
the Great Socialist Jamahiriya, a free land 
amongst a free people, I bring you so¬ 
cialist and internationalist greetings from 
the Socialist Labour Party in Britain. 

“Many young people who have been 
involved in the international camps dur¬ 
ing the last eight years have seen at first 
hand and marvelled at the great social 
and economic, political developments 
you have achieved throughout your 30 
years of revolutionary struggle ... 

“Those of us fighting for the libera¬ 
tion of our countries from imperialism, 
and our people from capitalism, pay trib¬ 
ute to the generosity of the Libyan peo¬ 
ple for the solidarity they have shown 
to anti-imperialist and progressive move¬ 
ments throughout the world. We hope 
one day to be able to return to a future 
celebration of the A1 Fatah revolution, 
and announce that we too have defeated 
capitalism in our countries and are join¬ 
ing with you in the building of a social¬ 
ist world. In the meantime we say: Long 
live the Great Socialist Libyan Peoples 
Jamahiriya. Long live Muammer A1 
Gadaffy. A1 Fatah forever!” 

Who knows - voting SLP in Leices¬ 
ter on July 15 could be the first step in 
the achievement of a Scargillite 
‘jamahiriya’ here in Britain. Then again, 
perhaps not • 

Simon Harvey 


London Communist Forum 

Sunday July 11 - no seminar. Comrades are invited to attend our fringe meeting 
at Marxism (see below). 

Sunday July 18, 5pm - ‘The end of the 1st International’, using August Nimtz’s 
Marx and Engels - their contribution to the democratic breakthrough as a 
study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: Re¬ 
gents Park, Great Portland Street). 

No one is illegal 

Open discussion on the way forward in the fight for open borders: Saturday July 
24, 1pm, Cross Street Chapel, Manchester (opposite St Anne’s Square/St Anne 
Street). Disability access, light refreshments available. 

01865 726804; noii2004@aol.com; www.noii.org.uk 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our Party’s name and 
address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If you need 
further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 

THEmarxismFRINGE 

all meetings start at 5.15pm and finish at 6.45pm - lots of time for debate 

Saturday, July 10: The need for a new working class party’ with 
Hillel Ticktin, editor of Critique 

Sunday, July 11: “What went wrong with the Socialist Alliance?’ with 
Marcus Strom (CPGB) and speakers from the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty and the Socialist Alliance Democracy Platform. Speakers invited 
from Workers Power, the Socialist Party and the International Socialist 
Group. 

Monday, July 12: ‘ Labour, the ballot box and the revolutionary left’ with 
Maria Exall, national executive CWU and steering committee of 
the Labour Representation Committee, and Pete Firmin, Workers Action 

Tuesday, July 13: Islam and the left’ with Naima 
Bouteldja, Just Peace UK 


Where 

College Arms, 18 Store Street, London WC1 


communist 

university 

a week of controversy & debate for the thinking left ^ 

Speakers and topics at this year’s event include: 

Hillel Ticktin (editor Critique) - Lenin: What is to be done? Gerry 
Byrne (Alliance for Workers’ Liberty) - Bolshevism and Islam 
Graham Bash (Labour Left Briefing) - Prospects for the Labour 
Left Dave Douglass (NUM branch secretary) - The miners’ Great 
Strike Tina Becker (CPGB) - The London ESF: prospects and 
problems Sandy McBurney (Scottish Socialist Party) - The na¬ 
tional question Mejdi Kia (Organisation of Revolutionary Workers 
of Iran) - Global health and global capitalism Mark Fischer (CPGB) 
- Lenin: Leftwing Communism Worker-communist Party of Iraq - 
Troops out now? Mike Macnair (CPGB) - Lenin: State and revolu¬ 
tion ... and many more 


August 14-212004 

Goldsmith College, Raymont Hall, 63 Wickham Road, 
New Cross, London SE4 (10 minutes walk from NC tube) 
full week, incl. accommodation -£130 (£80 unwaged); 
first weekend, incl. accommodation - £30 (£20); 
day - £10 (£5); session - £5 (£3). 


To reserve your place send £20 (cheque or postal order). 
Alternatively, you can pay via PayPal on our website. 

CPGB, BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX, office@cpgb.org.uk 



Join the Respect Unity Coalition 

O I wish to join the Respect Unity Coalition 
Name_ 


Complete this slip and send it to: 


Respect - The Unity Coalition 
Winchester House 
259-269 Old Marylebone House 
London NW1 5RA 

Include a cheque for a minimum of £10, 
or more if you wish to make a donation, 
payable to Unity Political Fund. 


Address 


Town/city_ 

Postcode_ 

Email_ 


Phone 
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Michael Moore - 

www.michaelmoore.com/ 

index_main.php 

Radical 

populist 

T his week sees the release of Michael Moore’s much-hyped expose of 
the Bush administration, Fahrenheit 9/11 , in UK cinemas. In the USA 
rightwingers have used their de facto monopoly of the media to heap 
facile criticisms upon the film, even to the extent of launching a widely unsuc¬ 
cessful boycott. 

However, in these strange political times, the reactionary Daily Mail has 
hitched its true blue colours to the Moore bandwagon. Its review of the movie 
by general Sir Michael Rose dismisses the anti-corporate and anti-war thrust 
as a diversion from what he sees to be the main issue - that Bush and Blair lied 
about the pretext for war, meaning that the invasion and subsequent occupa¬ 
tion of Iraq is itself unmoral ( Daily Mail July 1). Though his concluding call 
for this film to be widely seen is motivated by the rightwing anti-Blair agenda 
of the Mail , there is nevertheless every possibility that exposure to Moore’s 
anti-Bush polemic could help upset the chauvinist little England bubble the 
paper assiduously cultivates. 

Promotion of Fahrenheit 9/11 dominates Moore’s website, featuring a mis¬ 
chievously doctored picture of him holding hands with a jolly-looking Bush. 
The first batch of links concerns the documentary’s content and what politi¬ 
cal action viewers can take. The ‘Okay, I’ve seen the movie. What do I do 
now?’ link takes us to ‘Mike’s action guide’, which urges viewers to adopt a 
pledge. This will commit them to registering at least 10 people to vote; spend 
a weekend in one of 17 swing states (ie, where the Bush/Kerry presidential 
vote will be extremely tight); adopt five non-voters and escort them to the 
polls; and volunteer on election day to boost turnout through street stalls, 
leafleting, etc. I can’t quite put my finger on it, but there seems to be a common 
thread uniting these activities ... 

The guide moves on to more electoral activism, with more tips around voter 
registration, how to vote, how to stand for office, places where Greens can be 
elected “without feeling guilty’’, and more on swing voting. Perhaps the most 
interesting of these is ‘Take back congress!’ Of course this means securing a 
Democrat majority in both the senate and house of representatives. However, 
Moore qualifies this with the necessity of “reminding them to vote the way 
Democrats are supposed to, and we’ll demand that they grow a backbone”. 
Unfortunately for Moore, given that the Democrats have historically been a 
schizophrenic alliance between northern liberals and southern conservatives 
with their respective constituencies, just how Democrat representatives are 
“supposed” to vote is very much in the eye of the beholder. 

Other items in the action guide include pieces on the Guantanamo Bay pris¬ 
oners, a round-up of news items culled from mainly “real news” sources (it 
definitely says something about the state of the US media when The Guard¬ 
ian and the BBC can be classed thus), a forceful guide to the authoritarian 
Patriot Act and the proposed measures to be included in supplementary leg¬ 
islation. It will be interesting to see how the USA’s rightwing clique of media 
punditry squares measures that allow the government to ‘disappear’ and strip 
people of their citizenship with the press freedom Americans supposedly enjoy. 

Another interesting feature is ‘How can I help the soldiers?’ The first part 
concerns the ‘Books for soldiers’ website, where those in the armed services 
post requests for titles which are then donated by viewers. Cannily Moore 
has muscled in by offering free copies of his Stupid white men and Dude, 
where’s my country? to those occupying Iraq. Given that most of the left has 
a paper position of agitating among the armed forces, this seems one way of 
offloading piles of political books and pamphlets that are otherwise gathering 
dust. Other offerings include writing to the Selective Service System (the 
agency responsible for supplying the army with personnel) to state your 
conscientious objector intentions for when a draft takes place, and a collec¬ 
tion of letters from soldiers in Iraq. 

Communists can criticise Moore’s politics, winch are essentially liberal with 
a strong radical-populist bent, on many counts. However, Marxists should 
acknowledge Moore’s positive political achievements. The first of these is 
obvious - his skilful use of the media to both promote Iris documentaries and 
books, and the ability to provoke acres of media coverage to reach audiences 
not usually receptive to politics left of Bush. More important though is his 
effective appeal to the democratic side of American national identity. Moore’s 
work is helping to turn this traditional bastion of US conservatism into a bat¬ 
tleground on which progressive ideas can make an advance. There is a les¬ 
son here for the left. 

Phil Hamilton 



Break the cycle 


Nick Rogers 

outlines the 
immediate tasks of 
the Respect unity 
coalition and calls 
on socialists to come 
together in order to 
achieve a positive 
outcome 

I n the last week Respect members 
have received a four-page, A4-sized 
brochure, in which national secre¬ 
tary John Rees, top Euro candidate 
in the West Midlands and one of the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party’s principal leaders, 
analyses Respect’s performance on June 
10 and sets out the central tasks facing 
the coalition. His analysis first appeared 
in Socialist Worker (June 26) and 
closely matches the conclusions 
reached in Lindsey German’s article on 
the elections in the July-August issue 
of Socialist Review. 

Discussion of what Respect has 
achieved and what its future might be is 
to be welcomed. Respect, after all, is at 
the heart of the dilemma facing social¬ 
ists over the coming months, as we 
struggle to avoid an outcome that leaves 
us more divided than ever. In articles 
before June 10 (and despite serious res¬ 
ervations about Respect’s organisa¬ 
tional and political shortcomings) I 
argued that socialists should vote for 
Respect and that good results for Re¬ 
spect would strengthen the position of 
the whole left. 

What then was the significance of Re¬ 
spect’s electoral perfonnance? And what 
future might Respect have? 

June 10 

Respect was forged by the S WP in close 
alliance with George Galloway to give 
political voice to the movement against 
the war in Iraq, which culminated with 
two million marching in London on Feb¬ 
ruary 15 2003. Respect was intended as 
a vehicle for a voter rebellion against 
New Labour that would shake the estab¬ 
lishment. Even on the eve of polling day, 
there were confident predictions that 
Respect would elect up to three MEPs. 

The reality is that Respect can boast 
no MEPs, no London assembly mem¬ 
bers, no new councillors. It garnered a 


quarter of a million votes rather than the 
one million George Galloway set as a 
target in January. 

There was in fact a genuine electoral 
rebellion on June 10, albeit from the xeno¬ 
phobic right. The UK Independence 
Party polled 16% across Britain. Re¬ 
spect’s 1.7% palls into insignificance 
against this result. Another electoral re¬ 
bellion is worth recalling - the 15% polled 
by the Greens in the European elections 
of 1989. At the time the Greens’ success 
was perceived in part to be a response 
to Labour’s abandonment of unilateral 
nuclear disarmament and Labour’s Neil 
Kinnock-inspired shift to the right - in 
other words, a protest against the birth 
of New Labour. So relatively new, previ¬ 
ously insignificant parties can ride a 
populist electoral wave. 

For Respect, however, 2004 was not 
to be the year it wrote a new page in Brit¬ 
ain’s political history. Yet in a number of 
urban centres - Birmingham, Preston, 
Leicester, Luton and above all in London 
- Respect achieved decent results. In 
individual wards in these areas votes 
ranged from 5% to almost 40%. In Lon¬ 
don Respect failed by a whisker to elect 
Lindsey German to the London assem¬ 
bly and, by a only slightly larger margin, 
George Galloway to the European par¬ 
liament (both with almost 5% of the vote 
across the capital). In Tower Hamlets 
Respect topped the European poll with 
20% of the vote across the borough. 

Given the predominance of first-past- 
the-post electoral systems in England, 
there is some political advantage in a 
concentrated, rather than an evenly 
spread, vote. This year Respect has 
failed to seize tire opportunity presented 
by the mass opposition to the Iraq war 
and a set of PR elections. But patient 
grassroots campaigning over the next 
few years could sink genuine roots in 
working class communities and poten¬ 
tially could deliver a number of elected 
representatives - councillors across Eng¬ 
land’s urban centres and maybe even an 
MP or two. Hence George Galloway’s 
presumed intention to stand in a Lon¬ 
don seat in the general election, likely in 
just a year’s time. 

Respect’s limited successes, therefore, 
provide a basis for building a left alter¬ 
native to New Labour. But only if the 
leaders of Respect leam the lessons of 
the mistakes they have made. 

John Rees makes no acknowledge¬ 
ment that Respect failed to achieve its 
pre-election ambitions. Now, it is not a 
crime to set challenging targets or even 
to talk up your political chances. But, 
remember, the SWP abandoned the So¬ 
cialist Alliance, effectively sought to 
exclude a range of socialist forces and 
individuals, and refused to endorse a 


number of explicit and principled policy 
commitments at its January convention 
- all in the interests of building a broader 
political alliance that could appeal to a 
mass audience. George Galloway had 
even spoken about attracting liberals and 
conservatives who were outraged with 
the government over Iraq. 

A year ago at the Marxism 2003 event, 
SWP comrades (including Chris Bam- 
bery at the session on Scotland) voiced 
criticisms of the Scottish Socialist Par¬ 
ty’s handling of the anti-war movement. 
The SSP supposedly had failed to bring 
on board as broad and as dynamic an 
anti-war coalition as the SWP had man¬ 
aged in England. Furthermore, the SSP’s 
7.7% in the Scottish parliamentary elec¬ 
tions of May 2003, according to some, 
had failed to maximise tire vote for a radi¬ 
cal, left alternative based on the mass op¬ 
position to Blair’s war. According to this 
thesis, in 2004 the SWP and its anti-war 
coalition would provide the SSP with a 
master class in left electoral politics. 

It is true that on June 10 the SSP failed 
to match its own breakthrough of May 
2003. The SSP’s relatively disappointing 
5.2% across the whole of Scotland 
(10.5% in Glasgow) remains its second 
best ever electoral result and is three 
times the size of Respect’s percentage 
tally across England. It beats even Re¬ 
spect’s best result (in the London Euro 
region). The actual turn of events on June 
10 begs the question of who needs to 
leam from whom. 

John Rees’s analysis moves in the 
right direction when he affirms that Re¬ 
spect’s future lies in forming “a mass left 
alternative to New Labour”. Although 
he does not repeat Nick Wrack’s argu¬ 
ment about Respect being socialist, John 
Rees does assert that “Respect rests on 
three foundation stones - the socialists, 
the left in the unions and muslims who 
have been radicalised by the wars in Af¬ 
ghanistan, Palestine and Iraq.” An excel¬ 
lent aspiration, but hardly an accurate 
description of Respect’s current condi¬ 
tion. 

Respect has failed to attract many of 
the socialists who came together to 
build the Socialist Alliance. Outside the 
ranks of the SWP, certainly a majority of 
socialist organisations and, very likely, 
a majority of socialists have felt disen¬ 
franchised by Respect’s weak policy 
platform and lack of democratic struc¬ 
tures. 

As for the left in the unions, Mark Ser- 
wotka has given his support, but he is 
in no position to throw the massed ranks 
of the PCS behind Respect. The Scot¬ 
tish region of the RMT has directly af¬ 
filiated to the SSP. In England, some 
RMT branches have supported Re¬ 
spect. RMT general secretary Bob Crow, 
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however, voted for the Greens and Ken 
Livingstone on June 10. 

Where John Rees’s “three foundation 
stones” formulation does match current 
realities is in its description of Respect’s 
support from muslims. All Respect’s 
high votes correspond to areas with large 
muslim communities. John Rees refers to 
and dismisses the accusation that Re¬ 
spect made a communalist appeal to 
muslims. 

That criticism has certainly been over¬ 
played. Muslim communities are 
amongst the poorest in Britain. Tradi¬ 
tionally these communities have over¬ 
whelmingly supported the Labour Party. 
Every time New Labour has acted 
against the interests of its own core con¬ 
stituency, working class muslims would 
have been amongst the first to suffer the 
effects. With the launch of the ‘war on 
terrorism’ (only last week a 230% in¬ 
crease was reported in anti-terror 
searches of black people), disillusion 
with the economic and social policies of 
New Labour has been forged into a po¬ 
tent sense of political betrayal. That ex¬ 
plains why these communities have 
been prepared to shift political alle¬ 
giances. 

Respect’s founding declaration es¬ 
poused a range of policies that have 
fonned the cornerstones of all left elec¬ 
toral challenges, such as an end to pri¬ 
vatisation and bringing back into public 
ownership railways and other public 
services, a £7.40 minimuin wage and the 
repeal of Tory anti-union laws. In the 
context of discussion about Respect’s 
approach to muslims, it is important to 
reiterate that the declaration opposed all 
forms of discrimination based on gen¬ 
der and sexual orientation and supported 
the right to self-determination of every 
individual in relation to sexual choices. 

Respect’s was an essentially leftwing 
electoral campaign, yet one infected by 
opportunism. Some leaflets were bland 
to the point of meaninglessness. The 
identification of George Galloway as a 
teetotal, god-fearing opponent of abor¬ 
tion was a blatant attempt to appeal to 
muslims as muslims. And what does 
Yvonne Ridley’s selection as Respect 
candidate in Leicester South have to 
recommend it other than the candidate’s 
conversion to islam? 

The support by many working class 
muslim communities for Respect is to be 
welcomed. No other challenge to New 
Labour has been able to relate success¬ 
fully to an ethnic minority community 
that is part of Labour’s core constituency. 
The question facing Respect’s leaders - 
particularly the SWP - and all socialists 
in England, is how to develop a more 
mature political relationship with this 
community and how to extend Respect’s 
support in the working class generally. 
The success of both challenges will de¬ 
pend upon whether Respect is able to 
set in place the socialist and left union 
“foundation stones”. 

Tasks facing Respect 

John Rees sets Respect three central 
tasks: continued campaigning to solidify 
existing support; stalls and public meet¬ 
ings in new areas to build new bases of 
support; and leaping on a coach to par¬ 
ticipate in the July 15 Birmingham Hodge 
Hill and Leicester South by-elections. A 
pretty narrow focus on electoral activ¬ 
ity then. 

And the distinctly old left John Rees 
proposes meals, picnics and barbecues 
rather than the “regular branch meetings 
so beloved of the old left and trade un¬ 
ionists”. How, in that case, is the aban¬ 
donment of branch meetings a method of 
building socialist and trade union sup¬ 
port? Will the SWP be oiganising on this 
basis from now on? Or do the political 
grown-ups get to have branch meetings? 

It is uncanny how easily SWP lead¬ 


ers fall into a New Labour mode of flunk¬ 
ing. At Respect’s founding convention 
in January they advanced the proposi¬ 
tion that we lefties could not be so self- 
indulgent as to tell “those outside the 
hall” what we actually thought about the 
monarchy or immigration controls. Now 
they mirror New Labour’s attempt to 
undermine constituency Labour Parties. 

There are three broad strategic tasks 
that are essential if Respect is to be built 
as a socialist alternative to New Labour, 
based on the working class - and they 
are not the same as John Rees’s tasks. 

First, Respect has to move from being 
an electoral front to a fully-fledged cam¬ 
paigning organisation. When workers are 
on strike, when schools or community 
centres are closed, when protests against 
imperialist wars are organised, when fas¬ 
cists are opposed, Respect needs to play 
a central role. Members of Respect 
should identify themselves as such on 
public platforms, Respect placards should 
be printed, Respect should be repre¬ 
sented on organising committees. 

In those areas where Respect has its 
strongest support, Respect should seek 
to develop its relationship with muslims 
as members of the working class. That 
means campaigning on issues such as 
police stop and search powers, but also 
taking up cases of the most exploited 
members of the community. In Tower 
Hamlets local sweatshops, conditions of 
restaurant workers, home working, which 
particularly affects women, are a scan¬ 
dal and involve Bangladeshi business¬ 
men exploiting Bangladeshi workers. 
This is an obvious target for Respect 
campaigning in the area, alongside is¬ 
sues that affect the whole working class. 

Second, Respect members have the 
right to be involved in making decisions 
about the full range of Respect’s activi¬ 
ties. In other words. Respect needs to 
develop democratic and accountable 
structures, and fast. Nothing for it but 
regular branch meetings. How else are 
Respect’s campaigning and political pri¬ 
orities, nationally and in the localities, to 
be determined? By the Respect execu¬ 
tive? By all those local steering commit¬ 
tees elected maybe once a year by slate? 

John Rees and the rest of the Respect 
leadership will soon find themselves with 
an inactive shell of an organisation if they 
expect Respect’s activists - although well- 
fed - to obey orders from on high with no 
right to propose or question. 

What is more, Respect’s branches 
should not only meet regularly, but also 
should discuss politics and organise 
public meetings on a range of campaign¬ 
ing and political issues. The SWP’s lead¬ 
ers should not be allowed to get away 
with the idea that their Marxist Forums 
have cornered the left market in serious 
political discussion. Only in this way can 
Respect begin to take on a vibrant po¬ 
litical life of its own. 

Third, Respect’s political identity 
needs to be strengthened. Respect will 
prosper only by giving honest answers 
to the major political questions of the day. 
As Tony Benn has said for the last 20 
years and more, and George Galloway 
has been known to echo, we must “say 
what we mean and mean what we say”. 
That means full debates at Respect’s 
autumn conference. It means address¬ 
ing the question of our monarchical sys¬ 
tem of government, if we are serious 
about tackling the crisis of democracy 
in Britain. It means giving a straight an¬ 
swer to the question of open borders. 

Women’s rights, including the right to 
choose when it comes to abortion 
(George Galloway has indicated that he 
has no wish to impose his personal be¬ 
liefs on others), are critical. As are gay 
rights. Whatever the nature of Birming¬ 
ham’s Peoples Justice Party (as debated 
in the letters column of the Weekly 
Worker), its members and supporters 
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should be left in no doubt about where 
Respect stands on these issues. 

It is a fallacy to believe that socialists 
have to temper their positions on issues 
of gender and sexual orientation to pla¬ 
cate the religious sensibilities of most 
working class muslims. In Tower Ham¬ 
lets in the 1980s the local Bangladeshi 
community were the bedrock of La¬ 
bour’s support (and were well repre¬ 
sented in the membership of the local 
Labour Party) at a time when the Liber¬ 
als controlled the council on a racist pro¬ 
gramme. Yet, as you would expect, the 
local Labour Party, winch was fairly left- 
wing, discussed whatever issues it 
wanted and certainly never wavered on 
abortion or gay rights. 

It also means debating the issue of an 
elected representative on a worker’s 
wage. Both George Galloway and 
Yvonne Ridley have alluded to the need 
for MPs to have resources for research 
and campaign activities if they are to be 
effective. Agreed. But in a democratic 
left/socialist party should each elected 
representative control their own politi¬ 
cal fiefdom, or should the allocation of 
research and campaign resources be a 
collective decision? In the SSP, for in¬ 
stance, these resources are centrally 
controlled and supervised by an elected 
standing committee and the executive 
committee. It is understandable that 
George Galloway might be reluctant to 
agree to this arrangement while the in¬ 
ternal structures of Respect remain es¬ 
sentially ad hoc and are in practice under 
the control of the SWP. Yet another rea¬ 
son why Respect needs a properly 
democratic and accountable internal re¬ 
gime. Will George Galloway support 
moves in this direction? Will a proper 
selection meeting be held before George 
Galloway’s candidature in, say, Bethnal 
Green and Bow is endorsed? 

Of course tire logic of these processes 
is that Respect will develop into a politi¬ 
cal party with a frill range of policies and 
a national newspaper. The fate of the 
Socialist Alliance serves as a warning - 
placing artificial restrictions on the evo¬ 
lution of any project of left unity ulti¬ 
mately kills it. 

The rest of the left 

The partial nature of Respect’s suc¬ 
cesses means that Respect has failed to 
establish hegemony over the left. The 
Socialist Party returned two councillors. 
The 23 council candidates of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance Democracy Platform 
achieved good results. The Independ¬ 
ent Working Class Association won two 
seats in Oxford. Plans are afoot to hold a 
socialist unity conference in the autumn. 
The Liverpool-based Campaign for a 
Mass Party of the Working Class will 
probably be involved. 

Yet only Respect was able to mount a 
national challenge that gave every mem¬ 
ber of the electorate the chance to vote 
for a left alternative. Only Respect has 
been able to establish linkages with one 
section of the working class. The history 
of the SWP’s involvement in the Social¬ 
ist Alliance does not augur well for the 
future progress of Respect, but at least 
in the run-up to Respect’s autumn con¬ 
ference, as wide a range of socialists as 
possible should come together to at¬ 
tempt to break the cycle of failure • 
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■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group 
and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€U 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of de¬ 
mocracy. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revo¬ 
lution. Vital for Socialist Alliance activists. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue in his historically significant argument against a dis¬ 
gruntled minority who deserted tire CPGB in 1992. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government’s 1992 coal 
review. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur 
Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/€1.50 

■ Towards a Socialist Alliance party 

Jack Conrad’s book argues for the Socialist Alliance to move to a higher or¬ 
ganisational and political stage. Drawing on an extensive study of history, this 
work presents the ways and means of arriving at that end. 

£7.00/€ll 


Buy all 6 books for £23/€36 and save £8.80/€l4 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 
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Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Towards a Socialist Alliance party □ 
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LABOUR LEFT 


Good start 
made 

Saturday July 3 saw the foundation of the Labour Representation 
Committee, a new alliance of Constituency Labour Party activists, 
trade unionists and left MPs 


T he Labour left continues to 
make progress, even if at a pain¬ 
fully slow pace. The meeting to 
establish the Labour Repre¬ 
sentation Committee - described by 
John McDonnell MP as “the most im¬ 
portant event for socialists in a gen¬ 
eration” - still displayed too many of 
the negative features seen over the 
past few years. The top table was 
heavy with speakers, squeezing the 
time for contributions from the floor; 
conference documents were unavail¬ 
able until the day itself, making seri¬ 
ous discussion and amendment 
impossible and, apart from pretty ba¬ 
sic agreements for local coordination, 
few concrete plans were made. 

Nevertheless, the gathering of some 
350 delegates in the TUC’s Congress 
House in central London (another 100 
apparently pre-registered but did not 
attend) marked a tangible step forward. 
Out of it came a definite organisational 
structure - a 40-strong coordinating 
committee - and a provisional consti¬ 
tution that (significantly) allows for 
“associate membership” of the LRC 
(alarmingly, John McDonnell told the 
conference that this constitution of¬ 
fered simply a “working solution” put 
in place until next year’s conference: 
again, snail’s pace progress). 

This ‘associate’ provision for non- 
Labour Party bodies is an important 
recognition of two things. First, it is 
vital that workers’ organisations such 
as the RMT or the Fire Brigades Un¬ 
ion which currently find themselves 
outside Labour are kept within the or¬ 
bit of working class politics. We have 
already seen in the RMT’s flirting with 
Plaid Cymru in Wales how the simple 
fact of not being affiliated to Blair’s 
party confers no merit in itself. It can 
actually be a manifestation of a degree 
of political disorientation, as well as 
anti-Blair militancy. 

Second, that the Labour left needs 
a conduit to bring the energy and 
numbers of activists outside the party 


into their own struggle with the Blair- 
ites: without this, it is doomed, frankly. 
Speaker after speaker - starting with 
Mick Rix of Aslef, who opened and 
closed the conference (his coherence 
declining markedly during the day, it 
must be said), spoke of the need to “re¬ 
build” the party, not simply “reclaim” 
it. The damage inflicted on the basic 
infrastructure of the party by the right 
- it has been “hollowed out”, accord¬ 
ing to the CWU’s Maria Exall - was 
such that just mobilising the anti-Blair 
forces that currently inhabit the or¬ 
ganisation will simply not be enough 
to win. 

A real weakness in this context is the 
reluctance of some major unions - par¬ 
ticularly the ‘big four’ of Unison, Ami¬ 
cus, the Transport and General and 
GMB - to commit to the LRC. This is 
particularly pertinent in the case of the 
GMB, whose executive has just voted 
to decline Labour’s request for a 
£744,000 donation towards its general 
election campaign and instead will 
back, on a “case by case” basis, only 
those MPs who “share the union’s 
aims and values” (not necessarily re¬ 
stricted to the current 130-strong GMB 
Labour group). 

Despite their leadership’s absence, 
rank and file activists from the ‘big 
four’ were present in the hall, along¬ 
side a number of RMT and FBU mem¬ 
bers. This indicates the potential for 
the LRC to play an important unifying 
and coordinating role for militants 
across unions, alongside activists 
from the CLPs - few in number though 
these comrade now are. So, although 
the positive indicators were primarily 
organisational - the creation of a coor¬ 
dinating committee, a working consti¬ 
tution with the provision for 
“associate membership” - this was an 
encouraging day for partisans of the 
working class movement in general. 
The missing ingredient in the mix, 
however, is politics. 

Far too much time was taken up with 


- for that audience - uncontroversial 
speeches from the platform. Mick Rix 
started the day by telling us that he be¬ 
lieved that the “birth of an organisa¬ 
tion” was “badly needed”, since 
regaining the “trust of those who 
want representation” was vital to the 
future of Labour. To this end, the com¬ 
rade assured us that the day would not 
see a procession of “prepared 
speeches” - an idea received with a de¬ 
gree of scepticism by more experienced 
comrades in the seats around me. 

In fact, much of conference time was 
eaten away by invited speakers repeat¬ 
ing the same, pretty basic message. In¬ 
deed, after three virtually identical 
quarter-hour speeches that essentially 
informed us that socialists oppose dis¬ 
crimination, Jeremy Dear of the Na¬ 
tional Union of Journalists replied to 
what he rather exaggeratedly termed a 
“fascinating debate”. 

Of course, this is hardly an exclu¬ 
sively Labour left problem: the general 
democratic culture of the left inside and 
outside the party is frighteningly low. 
As the Labour left sets about the work 
of ‘rebuilding’ their party, it is essen¬ 
tial that they begin constructing the 
politics they are fighting for. The fail¬ 
ings of the past must be honestly as¬ 
sessed, the needs of the present 
fearlessly evaluated and future goals 
mapped out. That demands, not ritu¬ 
alistic, top-down speeches and mean¬ 
ingless pep-talks, but no-holds-barred 
debate ... which carries with it the in¬ 
evitability of differences and quite 
possibly sharp disagreements. 

This approach was criticised by 
Tony Benn when he spoke to us: “The 
real difference I have with the Weekly 
Worker is that you seem to see every¬ 
thing in terms of pure ideology,” he 
said. “But you also have to give peo¬ 
ple hope. There is too much nit-pick¬ 
ing on the left. There are too many 
socialist parties and not enough so¬ 
cialists. And, while you say you want 
unity, you don’t bring people together 
by attacking them ... Splitting is hope¬ 
less; it leads to demoralisation and 
defeat. We desperately need unity.” 

Of course, our model is not left La¬ 
bourism and its utopian dreams in the 
next Labour government. That does 
disappoint and breed demoralisation. 
We base ourselves on the general 
theory and brilliantly successful prac¬ 
tice of Bolshevism, which was, yes, 
accused by its critics of being nit-pick¬ 
ing when it came to matters of theory 
and being unafraid of, and sometimes 
even welcoming, splits. 

In that spirit we very much wel¬ 
comed the intervention of Stuart 
Watkin of the RMT and the Labour 
Left Briefing editorial board. His was 
perhaps the most pointed speech of 
the day. Instead of trying to patch 
things up with Ken Livingstone after 
his disgraceful call for union members 
to scab, comrade Watkins went on the 
attack. He forcefully reminded confer¬ 
ence that the “first commandment” of 
trade unionism was: “You don’t cross 
picket lines”. The anti-union agitation 
of Livingstone - once widely per¬ 
ceived as the leading figure on the left 




Tony Benn: “loo much nit-picking” 


- would not be forgotten and meant in 
practice he had “crossed the line”. 

Thus, as its rebuilds itself, the La¬ 
bour left must differentiate itself politi¬ 
cally. Criticising an opportunist as 
crass as the treacherous Livingstone 
is pretty uncontroversial - comrade 
Watkin’s stirring words provoked a 
warn burst of applause from the over¬ 
whelming majority of the delegates. 
(Although some comrades looked 
very uncomfortable. Approached for 
their comments on the day, Socialist 
Action members - who have consti¬ 
tuted themselves as pilot fish to Liv¬ 
ingstone’s Great White - looked 
distinctly uncomfortable. A wimpy 
“No comment” seems to be their 
agreed line). However, the history of 
Labour is replete with people who 
started out on its left and by the end 
of their careers have morphed into 
overt traitors. 

For instance, the ‘Save our party’ 
conference of the Labour left in 2003 - 
a preparatory meeting for the LRC 
launch in many ways - met under im¬ 
ages of Kier Hardie, Clem Attlee and 
(more oddly) John Smith. 

Yet at the LRC launch comrade after 
comrade echoed Mick Rix’s words in 
assuring us that the long-haul process 
we are starting out on is one of “re¬ 
building” a party of the working class, 
not simply “reclaiming” the one that 
existed. 

If that is so, then - given the bleak 


history of the 20th century and the de¬ 
feats visited on our class - the ques¬ 
tion must be confronted as to why we 
need a Labour Party at all? Why don’t 
we look further afield for political in¬ 
spiration than the likes of pro-imperi¬ 
alist, pro-capitalist, anti-socialist 
politicians like John Smith and Clem 
Attlee? There are two German gentle¬ 
men we might usefully make a start 
with, for example ... 

The LRC is up and running. If 
branches are established, if there is a 
regular publication, if there is no- 
holds-barred debate, if genuine links 
are forged with others on the trade 
union and socialist left, then the LRC 
will certainly provide a useful focal 
point for Labour activists and the 
‘awkward’ trade unions, whether they 
remain inside, have chosen to end 
their support for New Labour or have 
been expelled by the Blairites. 

The Labour Party certainly remains 
a vital field of struggle. One that can 
neither be ignored nor circumvented. 
Billy Hayes of the Communication 
Workers Union estimated that there 
was less support in the unions for a 
split with Labour than there had been 
in previous years. Perhaps, along with 
Blair’s growing unpopularity within 
the Labour Party, this will allow the LRC 
to catch some wind in its sails. 

It is likely to prove a long political 
haul, but it is a beginning • 

David Lewis 
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Rebuilding a 
party of labour 


T he Labour Representation Com¬ 
mittee launch was a good start. 
Why? Because it brought to¬ 
gether 350 activists and set up 
the beginnings of an organisation rep¬ 
resenting not just the parliamentary 
wing of the movement, but also constitu¬ 
encies and trade unions. It is the start of 
a long fightback. 

Of course, it was limited in numbers 
and in what it represented -1 am not in¬ 
terested in spinning it as something it 
was not. But it represented an important 
first step because it created an organi¬ 
sation and it took a position - unani¬ 
mously supported by the organisers - 
not only to have a membership com¬ 
posed of Labour Party members, but to 
have associate status for both expelled 
and disaffiliated trade unions such as the 
RMT and FBU, as well as non-affiliated 
imions such as the PCS, of course. As¬ 
sociate status is also open to those indi¬ 
viduals who constitute the majority of 
socialists outside any political structure 
and outside the Labour Party - on con¬ 
dition that they are not members of a 
political party that stands against La- 
boiu - . 

The reason we draw that last distinc¬ 
tion is that we are operating in the La- 
bom Party as it is currently constituted 


hat’s the significance of 
today’s conference? 

Previously there have been 
Socialist Campaign Group conferences, 
gathering of the left of the Labour Party. 
What makes this one very different is that 
it is not just a talking shop about policy: 
it is actually about organising the left in 
the Labour Party and, very importantly, 
organising on the principle of labour rep¬ 
resentation. 

The involvement of trade unions in 
supporting and - crucially - in the organ¬ 
ising committee for this conference 
meant them working with people in the 
CLPs and the left networks. This is very 
significant. That really hasn’t happened 
much before in the Labour Party. 

But isn’t there a problem with some 
of the major unions not being 
involved? 

Absolutely. At the beginning, we had 
hoped that we would get formal support 
from some of the big four unions. What 
we actually have got is people at a rank 
and file level from those four big unions 
who are interested in the LRC. That fight 
will happen in those imions in the com¬ 
ing year. 

Whilst it is a disappointment that the 
big four are not involved at this point, I 
don’t think that it’s very surprising, 
given where the Labour Party is at the 
moment. In a sense, it is a backhanded 
compliment. People recognise that the 
left getting its act together and organis¬ 
ing properly will change the party, and 
some of the people in the union leader¬ 
ships are pursuing a ‘steady as she 
goes’ strategy - backing the Blair lead¬ 
ership, but wanting to bargain and hag¬ 
gle with it on their own agenda. 

While this type of collective action 
from the unions should be welcomed, the 
reality is that if they allowed more input 


today. We have to be intelligent about 
the way we work. It would be foolish in 
the extreme at this stage to launch some 
kamikaze challenge to the constitution 
of the party. 

However, the associate status both 
takes account of where we are and 
points the way forward to what we must 
become. Any strategy that is based only 
on the internal structures of the party, 
with its existing shrunken membership, 
is doomed to failure. Unless we can 
reach out to the unions, to the individual 
members who have left the party in de¬ 
spair and disgust and also to those we 
would have join us in this fight for its 
soul, then there is no future. The deci¬ 
sion to create associate status of the LRC 
reflected an intelligent understanding of 
that reality. 

The other gain - for all its limitations - 
was that it has some coherent program¬ 
matic basis. Yes, it is reformist. Nonethe¬ 
less, it is at the cutting edge of the fight 
against the enemy we face - Blairism. 
Sure, it is no revolutionary programme, 
no transitional programme. But it has a 
certain viability and - most important of 
all - it is a start. 

For those reasons, I think what we 
saw on July 3 was the beginning of a 
huge struggle to come - the struggle to 


from the rank and file into what they take 
to the National Policy Forum, there 
would be a massive clash. At the moment 
what you have is the big four negotiat¬ 
ing for certain gains - and it’s a good step 
them coming together and pressurising 
the Labour leadership. 

They have 50% of the votes at con¬ 
ference, they can put minority reports - 
all of that’s important. But the key is that 
the rank and file of the unions work with 
people in the CLPs. That’s the way you 
will get concessions out of the Labour 
leadership on policy. 

By separating themselves off from the 
organised left in the party, they may have 
maintained a certain degree of control, 
but they undoubtedly have lost some 
of the power they could have tapped into 
by aligning themselves with the con¬ 
stituencies. 

So do you have to have the support 
of the big four for the Labour 
leadership to sit up and take notice? 

Yes. People forget that, despite the talk¬ 
ing down of the trade union link by the 
Blairites, the unions still have a lot of 
power in the party. All of the undemo¬ 
cratic changes in Labour, ‘Partnership 
into power’, a lot of the bad policy deci¬ 
sions that have been made have been 
agreed of the hade union leaderships. So 
if the trade unions had actually stood up 
for the policies they fonnally agree on, 
we wouldn’t have had to put up with a 
lot of the Blairite crap we have had for 
the last seven years. 

That’s why I welcome imions work¬ 
ing together. But what having a lot of 
rank and file trade unionists at tins event 
demonstrates - and there are 20 reps from 
my union here - is that the bureaucracy 
have to take account what the rank and 
file are saying. Those delegates actually 
represent majority opinions of the mem- 


rebuild a party of labour. Whether the 
existing Labour Party can be saved, we 
shall see. If it cannot, then a party of la¬ 
bour - rooted in the trade imions - must 
be rebuilt. That mammoth task was set 
in train with the LRC launch. 

Now, the big four unions were not 
there; they are not on board the LRC yet. 
The fact that these big battalions of the 
workers’ movement are nevertheless 
coming into conflict with Blair is a hugely 
positive development - one we should 
all greet with enthusiasm. 

It is clearly a weakness of the LRC that 
those imions are not involved. But that’s 
where we are and this is where we start 
from. 

Livingstone 

The left of the Labour Party must be clear 
about Livingstone and his comments on 
the RMT strike. They were appalling. 

At the LRC conference, RMT comrade 
Stuart Watkin attacked him for crossing 
class lines. He got a lot of support from 
the delegates who were justifiably out¬ 
raged. Most of his usual defenders had 
not a word to say in his defence. 

I share that outrage with Livingstone’s 
call for scabbing. It is one thing to argue 
that this or that particular strike may be 
ill-advised - and, remember, Livingstone 


bership in their imions. 

Part of what we’re trying to do in the 
LRC is re-establish the idea that labour 
representation means having a Labour 
Party that in some way represents what 
ordinary trade unionists and CLPers 
actually want. There’s been a problem 
in imions such as my own where lots of 
people feel that Labour doesn’t just not 
represent their views any more: it’s ac¬ 
tually attacking them. 

The good thing about the LRC is that 
it focuses their anger in the right direc¬ 
tion. It recognises that affiliation is there 
and that link will continue - but we want 
that link to actually mean something con¬ 
crete and progressive. 

Is it really possible to reclaim the 
Labour Party? 

I think file distinction made by Mick Rix 
at the beginning of the conference, 
when he spoke of rebuilding the Labour 
Party rather than reclaiming it, is the key 
one. We’ve seen constituency and wom¬ 
en’s organisation in the party hollowed 
out; lots of Labour members have left 
over the war - we have a huge job to re¬ 
build trust in organisation and a huge job 
to reconstruct the organisation itself. 
The FBU speaker here explained that it 
is a sad but not surprising fact that so 
many in his unions are deeply hostile to 
Labour because of the way they were 
treated in their strike; we must rebuild 
their relationship with Labour and the 
fundamental reason why they should 
have that relationship. 

As imions we need a political voice 
and that needs to come through the of¬ 
ficial labour movement and be reflected 
in a labour party- Given where we are 
now, we need to reinvent the wheel on 
this question. 

It really is a matter of rebuilding rather 
than reclaiming • 


is the employer. But effectively to call for 
scabbing is quite another. 

However, let me criticise the Weekly 
Worker on this. Of course, I accept that 
Ken’s behaviour has undermined the 
Labour left. But to say, as Tina Becker 
did in last week’s paper, that this shows 
the “inherent limits” of left Labourism is 
ludicrous (Weekly Worker July 1). It tars 
the Labour left with a ‘scab’ brush along 
with Livingstone. It would be as nonsen¬ 
sical as me arguing that George Gallo¬ 
way’s ‘scabbing’ on a woman’s right to 
choose illustrates the “inherent limits” 
of the revolutionary left outside Labour. 
Neither is correct. 

In fact, just as the left of Respect was 
actually undermined by what George 
did, so the left of Labour was weakened 
by Ken’s actions. Now, I am not a left 
Labourite in that sense: I am a Marxist, a 
revolutionary socialist. However, what 
Livingstone said in no way embodies a 
left Labourism: left Labourism, with all its 
strengths and weaknesses, was actually 
on show at the LRC conference on July 
3. The best of the left Labour MPs em¬ 
body genuine left Labourism, as do the 
best of many of the trade unionists there. 
I have criticisms of left Labourism, but is 
not part of its make-up to suggest work¬ 
ers cross picket lines. 

They were appalled by Ken’s call to 
cross class lines. In fact, these comments 
have cost him a potential base on the left 
of the party - not for the first time in his 
life, it must be said. If he ever wanted to 
launch a struggle in Labour for some 
leadership post, who would support him 
now? He cannot compete with the right 
for a base - he is simply not trusted - and 
now he has blown his chances with the 
left. 

Perhaps this all means he is simply 
content to run London for another four 
years and that is the extent of his ambi¬ 
tion - something I find a bit pathetic. 

Respect 

This is my first column since the June 10 
elections. I have to say in one or two 
pockets, such as in east London, Re¬ 
spect did better than I anticipated. They 
had one or two good results and good 
luck to them. 

But overall, the results were what I 
expected. The worst of all possible 
worlds, in other words. On the one hand, 
not good enough to constitute any elec¬ 
toral breakthrough (inevitably); on the 
other, not bad enough to kill the initia¬ 
tive at birth, which might have been a 
considerable kindness. That would have 
meant that comrades such as those in 
the CPGB would have to rethink their 
orientation. 

A question of balance 

I have been thinking quite a lot about the 
point of this column (as I am sure many 
readers are!). It seems to me that my start¬ 
ing point and that of the CPGB are op¬ 
posites. You begin from the need to 
assemble a revolutionary vanguard, 
even in embryonic fonn, around a com¬ 
munist programme. However, you do at 
least pay lip service to the idea that that 
process must have a relationship to the 
living reality of the wider workers ’ move¬ 
ment. I start from my own recognition 
that you cannot build a revolutionary 
party without at the same time interact¬ 
ing with that wider movement and that 
cannot be separated from the struggle 
for a united front, the fight to unite the 
class. 

Now, we can both be criticised here. 
The CPGB for paying a ritual obeisance 
to the idea of the unity of the broader 


movement, while wasting your efforts 
on the margins of the tiny revolutionary 
left. In turn, I can be criticised for agree¬ 
ing with the need for revolutionary lead¬ 
ership of our class, while in practice 
being engaged in a broader movement 
dominated by Labourism to the detri¬ 
ment of the struggle to forge that revo¬ 
lutionary vanguard. 

It seems to me that here are two sides 
of reality that are not meeting, not fus¬ 
ing. In fact, this reflects the objective 
weakness - political, organisational and 
theoretical - of our class at tins stage of 
the development of the struggle. Of 
course, it is only in the course of the revo¬ 
lutionary crisis itself that revolutionaries 
and the masses actually merge in an or¬ 
ganic sense - in 1917, there was a fusion 
between the Bolsheviks and the Russian 
working class. 

So we both have a role in this proc¬ 
ess, but the brutal truth is that we start 
from such different standpoints at the 
present moment in history that - on the 
face if it - there does not seem to be a 
meeting point. What I want to see is the 
struggle for that revolutionary leadership 
much more engaged in a fight to bring 
the revolutionaries out of isolation and 
into contact with the broader workers’ 
movement - the place where they can 
actually make a difference. 

I cannot see that revolutionary lead¬ 
ership actually emerging until the work¬ 
ing class itself becomes much stronger. 
It is something that goes hand in hand 
with the development of the stmggle it¬ 
self. Preserving ‘revolutionary politics’, 
on the fringes of the movement, is use¬ 
less, if separated from the stmggle to re¬ 
build the labour movement. 

I remember the days, 30-odd years ago, 
when I used I used to attack the ‘alter¬ 
native economic strategy’ taken up by 
sections of the Labour left as a load of 
reformist claptrap. Today, I am a member 
of an LRC that is putting forward the 
beginnings of a programmatic alternative 
to Blairism well to the right of anything 
in the AES. Have I changed, or is it ob¬ 
jective reality that has? 

I’m afraid it is the latter. I am wary of 
excusing the failures of individual revo¬ 
lutionaries by grandiose references to 
‘objective circumstances’, but I do think 
that these changes reflect where the 
movement is at after so many defeats. 
To attempt to be at the cutting edge of 
the fight against Blairism without isolat¬ 
ing yourself from your audience does 
inevitably mean starting from the type 
of limited programmatic basis we cur¬ 
rently have in the LRC. 

The danger is that it will become a 
substitute for a revolutionary vision. If 
that happens, then you really are 
doomed. How to guard against this? The 
point is that sometimes you have to rec¬ 
ognise that you are in retreat and any 
leftist gesture or precipitate initiative - 
while it might be a salve to your bruised 
revolutionary ego - is useless. It will only 
isolate you. However, the moment this 
tactic is systematised in a theoretical re¬ 
jection of revolutionary politics and 
Marxism in toto, then that is the end. 

How is this delicate balancing act 
achieved? You have to be part of the 
labour movement and part of the revo¬ 
lutionary left. If you are just part of the 
labour movement, then you can wilt in 
the face of the rightist pressures on you 
- which are considerable. I recognise the 
danger of this in my practice. 

But if you are just part of the revolu¬ 
tionary left, then the danger is that you 
start to deal in abstractions, that you 
develop an ossified form of Marxism, 
with no living relationship to the real 
movement of the class. 

So, returning to my original question, 
that, I suppose, is the real purpose of this 
column. It is a tangible recognition of the 
need to fight for balance. Tins is a task 
both for myself and other revolutionar¬ 
ies in the Labour Party, but also for com¬ 
rades like yourselves, who are outside 
the party. 

The relationship between Marxism 
and the labour movement is, however, 
not just about balance - but ultimately 
about fusion • 


Political voice 

LRC coordinating committee and Communication Workers Union 
EC member Maria Exall spoke to the Weekly Worker 
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Scapegoats and witch-hunts 

The Italians and the Weekly Worker have together almost brought about the collapse of the London European 
Social Forum - or so the story goes. All the while, Ken Livingstone is allowed to exploit the ESF for his own 
purposes, reports Tina Becker 


“W 


e are clear now that 
the funds to run 
the ESF will be in 
place shortly.” 
That was the reassurance those who at¬ 
tended the July 6 ESF organising com¬ 
mittee were given by Dave Hillman of the 
Tobin Tax Campaign, who heads the 
office working group. For a couple of 
weeks, it seemed as if there were some 
serious financial problems, with rumours 
circulating that London mayor Ken Liv¬ 
ingstone had lost interest in the ESF and 
was considering withdrawing the an¬ 
nounced GLA donation of £250,000. 

Job interviews for the six ESF workers 
had to be cancelled at the last minute, 
because “the finances were not in place”. 
It is difficult to understand the extent of 
this “crisis” or the reason behind it. As 
with most aspects of this year’s ESF, in¬ 
formation is ‘classified’ and only re¬ 
leased to those who are trusted by the 
two organisations firmly in charge of the 
preparations: the Socialist Workers Party 
(aka Globalise Resistance et al) and So¬ 
cialist Action, the small Trotskyist sect 
whose leading members enjoy very well 
paid positions in Livingstone’s GLA 
bureaucracy. 

Whatever the reasons for the tempo¬ 
rary financial problem, it most certainly 
had nothing to do with the explanation 
given at the last coordinating committee. 
Meeting on July 1, the whole two and a 
half hours were spent attacking the 
Weekly Worker and the Italian ESF mo¬ 
bilising committee, who were apparently 


to blame for the “crisis”. At the centre of 
this claim was a sentence in the Italians’ 
report of a recent programme working 
group meeting, in which they urged the 
SWP-Socialist Action to “find a much 
better way of working together and re¬ 
lating to others”, otherwise “we shall 
pull out of the process” (see Weekly 
Worker June 17). 

The Weekly Worker was equally (if not 
more) to blame - because we published 
the report, which had of course been 
widely circulated on the internet. The 
“main flinders” were so worried about 
this that they put their support on hold, 
awaiting “reassurances” from the Ital¬ 
ians that they would not pull out. Or so 
the story goes. 

Mick Connolly (representing the 
South East Region of the TUC) went on 
to claim that the Italians’ report had not 
been put together by the Italians at all: 
“I am not prepared to accept that, on the 
one hand, the Italians go and sign this 
critical report and, on the other hand, 
when I speak to them, none of them raise 
any of the problems mentioned in it.” 
Like Chris Nineham (Globalise Resist- 
ance/SWP), he implied that the report 
was a fabrication by either the Weekly 
Worker or “those who are lobbying the 
Italians, giving them the totally wrong 
impressions about the process”. 

The charge was then swiftly expanded 
and fire was directed at the Weekly 
Worker and yours truly. Milena Buyum 
(National Assembly Against Racism/ 
Socialist Action) has “doubted for a long 


Urgent appeal 

No more exclusions at the 
European Social Fomm! 

“I/We confirm our commitment to: 

• openness and transparency in all aspects of the ESF process 

• no exclusions from any ESF committee” 

The following people have already signed the above statement in personal ca¬ 
pacity. Most of these are members of the ESF coordinating committee, the ESF 
organising committee or the ESF European assembly: To add your signature, 
send an email to tina@jptw.freeserve.co.uk 


Emma Dowling (Attac UK) 

Jon Cloke (Attac UK) 

Dave Timms (World Development 
Movement) 

Oscar Reyes (Red Pepper) 

Stuart Hodkinson (Red Pepper) 
Hannah Griffith (Friends of the Earth) 
John Street (Babels UK) 

Danny Cooley (Babels UK) 

Cllr Matt Sellwood ( Oxford City Coun¬ 
cil, Green Party Regional Council) 
Anne Me Shane (ESF organising com¬ 
mittee, CPGB) 

Rodrigo Nunes (ESF organising com¬ 
mittee) 

Matthew Caygill (Socialist Alliance na¬ 
tional executive and Leeds SA) 

Peter Grant (branch secretary, Aslef 
Manchester Picadilly) 

Jenny Donaldson (Stop the War 
Coalition) 

Massimo de Angelis (London Social 
Forum) 

Anne Gray (London Social Forum) 
Teresa Hoskyns (London Social 
Forum) 

Les Levidow (London Social Forum) 
Michael Weller (London Social Forum) 
Marlies Glasius (London Social Forum) 
Richard Jenkins (CardiffSocial Forum) 
Mariangela Casalucci (Manchester 
Social Forum) 


Mary Fee (ESF organising committee) 
Hamish Campbell (ESF organising 
committee) 

Marisa Alvarez Wharton (Leeds 
Social Forum) 

Dan Oiner (Sheffield Social Forum) 
Kevin Gillan (Sheffield Social Fomm) 
Mick Hall (Exeter ) 

Frederic Thoma (Friends of the Earth 
Europe) 

Fabrice Collignon (Belgium Social 
Forum) 

Leo Gabriel (Austria Social Fomm, 
Reflexion Group in the ESF) 

Lars Bohn (Attac Denmark) 

Mads L Bendtsen (Socialist Youth 
Front, Denmark) 

Andrej Grubacic (People’s Global 
Action Conference, Belgrade) 

Katu (Askapena, Basque country) 
Matyas Benyik (Attac Hungary) 
Simo Endre (Hungarian ESF 
mobilisation committee) 

Erzsebet Szalai (Attac Hungary) 
(j'iddem (,'idamly (People's Houses, Is¬ 
tanbul Social Fomm) 

Ivan Tishev (Bulgarian European Part¬ 
nership Association) 

Workers Power and Revolution have 
signed up as organisations. 


time Tina's commitment to the ESF. There 
should be no reports at all on any as¬ 
pects of ESF meetings,” she demanded 
- and was backed up by a number of her 
comrades. Louise Hutchins (National 
Union of Students) claimed that she felt 
“intimidated”: “You are silencing people, 
because you might report what they 
say.” Another SA comrade, Sarah 
Colborne (officially representing the 
Palestine Solidarity Campaign), felt that 
“we have been at the receiving end of a 
witch-hunt and have been scapegoated 
by the Weekly Worker”. Lee Brown 
claimed that our ‘Urgent appeal’ against 
exclusions in the ESF (see below) had 
been a “despicable witch-hunt”. And 
there was me thinking that threats to 
exclude us from meetings and blaming 
us for putting the ESF in jeopardy, con¬ 
stituted a witch-hunt against the Weekly 
Worker ! How foolish of me ... 

The only SWP comrade sinking quite 
so low was Rahul Patel ( wearing Iris Lon¬ 
don Unison hat): “You have paid your 
£250 affiliation fee and you think that 
gives you the right to act as cheap col¬ 
umnists. You constantly undermine the 
process, playing silly games with ap¬ 
peals and it simply cannot continue. It 
has to stop immediately,” he snarled. 

As the meeting went on, it became 
ever more obvious that SWP-SA com¬ 
rades had come with a fixed agenda. 
They have used some kind of real, last- 
minute budgetary hiccup to attack all 
those calling for more openness and 
transparency in the ESF - including in 
financial matters. Italian comrades will 
undoubtedly have been horrified to be 
told that they are to blame for the poten¬ 
tial collapse of the ESF London. I would 
guess, though, that they have had 
enough contact with the SWP-SA bu¬ 
reaucracy to calmly judge this story for 
what it is - a smokescreen. 

This was in fact pointed out by all 
members of the ‘democratic opposition’ 
present (which is basically everybody 
who is not in the orbit of SWP-SA). 
Oscar Reyes from Red Pepper reminded 
the meeting that every word spoken in 
parliament is published afterwards. He 
added that the way to deal with the criti¬ 
cisms raised by the Italians was not to 
arrogantly dismiss them or simply pat¬ 
ronise the Italians for “having a distorted 
view” (as Kate Hudson from the Morn¬ 
ing Star s Communist Party of Britain 
did). “We surely need to discuss how 
to overcome those problems,” he urged. 
Javier Ruiz (Indymedia) called the meet¬ 
ing “a farce that has obviously been pre¬ 
arranged to stop us from talking openly 
and properly about finances”. He urged 
the SWP-SA to produce a proper budget 
and accounts - reminding them that it 
was precisely this lack of financial and 
organisational transparency that has 
stopped most of the NGOs from affiliat¬ 
ing to the process. 

Undoubtedly, this episode will be 
quoted over and over again to justify the 
‘necessity’ of excluding CPGB members 
from ESF meetings, to slap bans on re¬ 
porting any ESF developments and to 
keep financial matters secret. 

Whose ESF is it? 

Only one thing has become clear in re¬ 
gards to ESF finances: neither Ken Liv¬ 
ingstone (who notoriously called on 
tubeworkers to cross picket lines during 
the June 30 strike) nor the unions are 
interested in handing over their so-called 
‘donations’ to the ESF. They do not 
want their money to be spent according 
to the wishes of the 70 affiliated organi¬ 
sations and the 200 or so activists who 
turn up to ESF meetings, as basically 



Redmond O’Neill: crossing class lines 


happened at the first two ESFs in Flor¬ 
ence and Paris. Then, local and regional 
government bodies simply handed over 
their money and left the details to the ESF 
activists. 

Not in Britain. Here, it is simply an¬ 
nounced that certain ESF expenditure 
will be - or has been - covered by the 
GLA or a trade union. There was no prior 
discussion about the need for a website 
that apparently cost the GLA £40,000 
(and which has just gone live). 

Now the SWP-SA bureaucracy have 
announced that they want to hire a ‘fi¬ 
nance manager’, to be recruited from a 
professional agency - the cost can be 
imagined. They have consistently re¬ 
jected calls for a finance working group 
that could democratically decide how the 
ESF’s money should be spent. If this 
really is supposed to be an event for the 
anti-capitalist and anti-war movements 
across Europe, then surely these are the 
forces who should be in charge of de¬ 
ciding how it should be run. 

Instead, the trade union bureaucracy 
and London’s scabbing Labour mayor 
are paying the piper - and calling the tune. 
This sits rather uneasily with the ‘Char¬ 
ter of principles’ of the World Social Fo¬ 
rum, according to which all regional 
forums happen in “a plural, diversified, 
non-confessional, non-governmental 
and non-party context”. Only the dis¬ 
honest ban on political parties has been 
upheld - on paper anyway. 

Like our French and Italian comrades, 
we must insist on the ESF’s independ¬ 
ence. Donations - including from the 
GLA - are welcome, but there can be no 
unacceptable conditions. To hand over 
the whole show to Livingstone would 
be to bring discredit on the social forum 
movement itself. Of course, nobody 
would want to see the ESF London not 
happening, but if we cannot guarantee 
political independence from the London 
government, we must seriously consider 
whether alternative (no doubt less 
glossy) plans ought to be made. 

Rewards for Ken’s cronies 

Livingstone has made good use of his 
little helpers in Socialist Action. He has 
surrounded himself with these closet 
Trotskyists, who literally act as a sword 
and a shield for him. Were they amongst 
those briefing the press about the “po¬ 
litical nutters” in the RMT? We ought 
to be told. Certainly in the ESF, SA have 
been behind the many bureaucratic ma¬ 
noeuvres, backroom deals and stitch- 
ups, in order to ensure that the whole 
thing is put firmly under Livingstone’s 
control. 

SA members Redmond O’Neill and 
John Ross have recently been promoted 
to director for transport and director of 
economics respectively and are now 
earning a whopping £111,000 per year. 


Also, it has just been announced that 
longstanding SA member Simon 
Fletcher has been re-employed as Liv¬ 
ingstone’s chief of staff - for an annual 
salary of £117,000. 

Like other SA members employed by 
the GLA, Fletcher (who was Living¬ 
stone's research assistant when he was 
MP for Brent East) has been appointed, 
not elected. Nevertheless, in April 2002, 
when Livingstone went on a long holi¬ 
day in Australia, Fletcher was effectively 
in charge of the GLA. The normal pro¬ 
cedure would have been to put his 
elected deputy, Nicky Gavron, in control. 
But then it is doubtful that she would 
ever declare, “I don’t sneeze without the 
mayor's permission”, as Fletcher has 
done (The Guardian May 31). 

This bowing and scraping loyalty to 
Livingstone has materially put some SA 
leaders into the upper reaches of the 
middle class, of course at the cost of their 
socialist souls. SA nowadays stands for 
Salary Advancement. However, the 
mayor’s call for scabbing has greatly 
increased the strains on this shadowy 
group, which still somehow imagines it¬ 
self somewhere within the revolutionary 
spectrum. Squaring the circle between 
upholding socialism in theory, while in 
practice enforcing the policies of Lon¬ 
don’s Bonapartist mayor, leads to pained 
embarrassment. Eg, I am told that, when 
questioned about his attitude to scab¬ 
bing and the RMT strike, Peter Leary 
(NUS executive) claimed to have “no 
opinion” on the matter, as he had been 
“on holiday”. 

A new SA leadership is apparently 
waiting to take over; the likes of 
Redmond O’Neill and John Ross will 
supposedly be given less prominence. 
But what is really needed is not a reshuf¬ 
fle of personnel. Rather it is a complete 
rejection of the rotten politics that have 
fatefully, step by step, taken SA to the 
point where, along with Livingstone, it 
finally crossed class lines • 

ESF diary 

European Social Forum 
October 14-17, London 
(Alexandra Palace and Bloomsbury) 
c/o TGWU, Woodberry, 218 Green 
Lanes, London N4 2HB 
www.fse-esf.org 

Every Thursday, 10am - coordinat¬ 
ing committee, City Hall, Greater 
London Authority. 

Thursday July 15,6pm - programme 
group; details to be confirmed. 
Saturday July 31 - organising com¬ 
mittee; details to be confirmed. 
Friday September 3 - Sunday Sep¬ 
tember 5 - European assembly, Brus¬ 
sels; details to be confirmed. 
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Show (trial) time? 


O n July 1 Saddam Hussein al- 
Tikriti, president and tyrant of 
Iraq before the US invasion, 
appeared in a ‘special court’ 
to be formally charged with a mixture of 
war crimes, crimes against humanity and 
simple political murders. 

Numerous reports in the western me¬ 
dia have shown that many Iraqis would 
be happy to see Saddam tried for his 
crimes, but are hostile to the present proc¬ 
ess. Their gut reaction to this intended 
show trial is the right reaction. 

‘Like a puppet-master’ 

Saddam is notionally in the custody of 
the ‘interim government' (IG). In fact, he 
is in US custody. The US armed forces 
tried to control what was published of 
the appearance. They claimed that the 
judge had prohibited recording and 
transmission of sound from the court¬ 
room, which was in fact untrue, and con¬ 
fiscated tapes and censored them. Their 
technical skill did not extend to an effec¬ 
tive prevention of sound recording. 
They, or the judge, prohibited publica¬ 
tion of the legal arguments put up by 
Saddam’s co-defendants - the various 
senior ministers of the former govern¬ 
ment the US has also put on trial. 

The ‘special court’ is governed not 
by any variant of Iraqi or international 
law, but by a ‘statute’ setting it up, 
drafted by US government lawyers. As 
Anthony Scrivener QC pointed out in 
the June 4 Independent on Sunday, 
this “bears an uncanny resemblance” 
to the statute of the International Crimi¬ 
nal Court (ICC) at the Hague - which 
the US administration has vigorously 
opposed. Scrivener’s question: if the 
US wants to proceed against Saddam 
under something resembling interna¬ 
tional law, why don’t they hand Sad¬ 
dam over to the ICC? Another 
Scrivener quote: professor Michael 
Scharf, US director of the war crimes 
regional office, has said that “The 
United States will be involved in the 
trial but from behind the scenes, more 
like a puppet-master”. 

Which crimes? 

The charges are distinctly ‘select’. The 
common murder charges concern the 
killings of: 

(1) political party leaders, since Saddam’s 
seizure of power; and 

(2) religious leaders, over the same pe¬ 
riod. 

The war crimes/crimes against hu¬ 
manity charges concern: 

(1) The chemical weapons attack on the 
Kurdish village of Halabja in 1988; 

(2) The 1983 ‘collective responsibility’ 
killing of the relatives, and destruction 
of the home village, of Kurdish Demo¬ 
cratic Party leader Massoud Barzani; 

(3) Large-scale massacres of Kurds in tire 
late 1980s, and of shias and Kurds in the 
aftennath of 1991; and 

(4) The 1990 invasion of Kuwait. 

As George Galloway correctly 
pointed out in The Guardian (July 1), 
one key war crime was missing: any 
mention of the Ba’athist regime’s unpro¬ 
voked invasion of Iran in September 
1980, or the use of chemical weapons 
in the eight-year war following that in¬ 
vasion. This silence, as Galloway ex¬ 
plains, reflects the fact that the Iraqi 
invasion of Iran was supported by the 
US and Britain, a support which ex¬ 
tended to selling the regime a variety 
of military material, including the tech¬ 
nology of chemical weapons and nerve 
gas. Any mention of the Iran-Iraq war 
threatens to expose the real role of the 
occupiers in supporting the Ba’athist 
regime for then own ends. It also threat¬ 
ens to embroil some people who are 
now ‘good’ ex-Ba’athists - supporters 
of or participants in the puppet regime 
under the IG. 


The Iranian government has also no¬ 
ticed the gap: on July 4 it announced that 
it would be laying its own charges on 
the basis of the Ba’athist regime’s con¬ 
duct in the Iran-Iraq war. This will face 
the US with the choice between sup¬ 
pressing the charges (and making the 
show-trial character of the proceedings 
even more obvious); or letting them in 
(and exposing even more than now US- 
British complicity in the crimes of the 
Ba’athist regime). 

It can be added that the US state de¬ 


partment in summer of 1990 indicated to 
the Ba’athist regime that the US would 
not regard an invasion of Kuwait as 
threatening to US interests: for example, 
“We do not have any defence treaties 
with Kuwait, and there are no special 
defence or security commitments to 
Kuwait,” said state department spokes¬ 
woman Margaret Tutweiller; or, in the 
words of US ambassador April Glaspie, 
“We have no opinion on your Arab- 
Arab conflicts.” A trial before the ICC, 
or any court independent of the US - 
even one limited to the present charges 
- would open up the question of what 
the US was up to when it indicated to 
Iraq that it would not respond to an in¬ 
vasion of Kuwait. 

This is the answer to Scrivener’s ques¬ 
tion: why not hand him over to the ICC? 
The mafia dons (the US administration) 
want to run a show trial of their hit-men 
( Saddam and his henchmen) themselves. 
That way they can minimise any expo¬ 
sure of their own responsibility for their 
hit-men’s crimes. 

Why now? 

Bringing Saddam and his associates to 
the ‘special court’ to be charged at this 
time is clearly part of the same political 
operation as the ‘transfer of sover¬ 
eignty’ to the IG. 

From the standpoint of the former 
Ba’athist elements in the IG, getting rid 


of Saddam and co plays the same role 
that the imprisonment (and fortunate 
death) of Judge Jeffreys did for the Brit¬ 
ish Tories in 1688-89. Saddam and his 
colleagues are to be the scapegoats. By 
dumping all the blame on a few criminals 
at the top, space is made for other Ba’ath- 
ists to take their distance from their own 
criminal responsibility. 

The occupiers, as I argued in last 
week’s Weekly Worker, must be hoping 
that some re-Ba'athification will provide 
at least a sufficient temporary improve¬ 


ment in stability, behind which they can 
draw back their forces. In this context 
they share goals with the IG’s ex-Ba’ath¬ 
ists. But putting Saddam on trial is also 
independently and fundamentally impor¬ 
tant in relation to an exit strategy for 
Bush-Blair. 

In the US the invasion was sold pri¬ 
marily as part of the ‘war on terror’. It is 
now blindingly obvious that the inva¬ 
sion of Iraq has increased the political 
authority and mobilising capacity of al- 
Qa’eda and Wahhabi islamist jihadi poli¬ 
tics in general, and provided a new focus 
for jihadi mobilisation after Afghanistan, 
and an enormous and diffuse US military 
target in Iraq. It has also provided the 
basis for more open jihadi action against 
foreigners in Saudi Arabia. In other 
words, it has worsened the military-po¬ 
litical position of the US in relation to the 
people who launched the 9/11 attacks, 
etc. 

In Britain the war was sold primarily 
on the grounds of the Ba’athists’ (or 
‘Saddam’s’) alleged ‘weapons of mass 
destruction’ and aggressive plans. No 
WMDs have been found, and the al¬ 
leged grounds for the claim that there 
were any after the mid- 1990s have stead¬ 
ily unravelled. The obviously lawless 
aggression of the US-led coalition 
against Iraq has increased the efforts of 
other members of the ‘axis of evil’ (Iran, 
Korea) to acquire nuclear weapons, and 


its diplomatic and military consequences 
have weakened the position of US and 
British imperialism in responding to 
these developments. 

What is left for the pro-war side to jus¬ 
tify its war? The answer is the one sin¬ 
gle thing which was the core of the 
arguments of the ‘pro-war left’. Saddam 
Hussein was a tyrant and a criminal. 
Never mind that he was a tyrant and a 
criminal who for many years had been 
given political and military support by 
the US and Britain. Nonetheless it was - 


David Aaronovitch, Nick Cohen, Chris¬ 
topher Hitchins and all the rest claim - 
justifiable to invade to free the Iraqis from 
this tyranny - to get rid of Saddam. 

In this the left apologists for the war 
had surprising common ground with 
George W Bush. Bush had been argu¬ 
ing since before he was elected for ‘deal¬ 
ing with’ Saddam. It was his father’s 
‘unfinished business’ from 1991. The 
neo-conservatives in his administration 
had other reasons for wanting to invade 
and make over some Middle Eastern 
state. 

The state of the US capitalist 
economy needed the US to invade some¬ 
where. But there is no strong reason to 
suppose that Bush’s personal motiva¬ 
tions for choosing this target went be¬ 
yond the desire to overthrow Saddam 
and finish his father’s unfinished busi¬ 
ness. 

Setting up a ‘new Iraqi government’ 
which ‘puts Saddam on trial’ thus puts 
Bush-Blair on the road to an exit strat¬ 
egy. We went to war to get rid of Sad¬ 
dam, they will say, and we got rid of him. 
Now we can pull out. 

If the new regime turns out to be as 
tyrannical as the old, or Iraq descends 
into warlordism - not our problem. The 
world will be invited to forget, please, 
the massive destruction imposed on 
Iraq by our open war in 1991, our unde¬ 
clared war of blockade and air raids 


(‘sanctions’) between 1991 and 2003, 
our 2003 invasion, the chaos of our 
non-compliance with the international 
law duties of occupiers (we didn’t want 
to put that many troops into Iraq) and 
our corrupt and kleptocratic occupa¬ 
tion administration. 

Responding 

Saddam Hussein al-Tikriti and his asso¬ 
ciates are criminals and it is right that they 
should be put on trial. The US’s puppet 
show, however, cannot without scare- 


quotes be called a trial. 

The Iranian regime, reactionary as this 
regime is, is right to lay charges before 
the court on the Iran-Iraq war. Grand 
Ayatollah Sistani’s representative in 
Karbala, Abdul Mahdi al-Karbala'i, is 
right to demand that the trial “be used to 
discover all the crimes of Saddam, espe¬ 
cially those still hidden from the people” 
(http://www.juancole.com/). But these 
are no more than “exposure demands”: 
there is no likelihood that this US-con¬ 
trolled ‘special court’ will allow a real and 
open trial of the Ba’athist leaders for their 
crimes. 

The right response to this ‘trial’ from 
the British workers’ and anti-war move¬ 
ment is to fight for British troops to get 
out of Iraq. Get out now, totally, and with¬ 
out preconditions. Leave the Ba’athist 
leaders to be dealt with by the Iraqi peo¬ 
ple. 

At the same time, the shift into exit 
strategy and end-game marked by the 
‘transfer of sovereignty’ and the begin¬ 
ning of tire ‘trial’ means that the anti-war 
movement will increasingly be faced, not 
with the imperialist occupiers trying to 
hold on in Iraq, but with them trying to 
create some sort of new puppet regime 
onto whom they can shuffle off respon¬ 
sibility. This makes all the more urgent 
the struggle for solidarity with the Iraqi 
workers’ movement # 

Mike Macnair 
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Prioritise democracy 



Sean Matgamna: bending the Zionist stick 


T here is no denying that the Al¬ 
liance for Workers’ Liberty’s 
‘Ideas for freedom’ weekend 
school was much livelier than 
last year’s rather flat event - at least if the 
first day was anything to go by (I was 
unable to attend the Sunday session). 
There were about 100 comrades present. 

The AWL has a new found confi¬ 
dence - though the only thing that 
seems to have changed for them during 
the year is the birth of the Labour Repre¬ 
sentation Committee, whose July 3 
founding conference was being held 
elsewhere in London on the same day. 
The LRC offers the AWL the prospect 
of a site for activity well away from Re¬ 
spect and the Socialist Workers Party. 
Otherwise they were debating the same 
tilings as last year: namely Israel/Pales¬ 
tine and the reactionary nature of islam- 
ism - on the latter they were backed up 
by the Worker-communist Party of Iraq. 

Those of you that are familiar with the 
debate know that the majority in the 
AWL, following the unfortunate exam¬ 
ple of their guru and leader, Sean Mat¬ 
gamna, bend the stick far too far in 
favour of Zionism. The impression they 
give is that Zionism is at base reason¬ 
able and rational, which it is not, and, 
following from that, the Israeli Jewish 
people have a right to their (Zionist) 
state, which the Palestinians must learn 
to live with in order to qualify for their 
own, not quite equal state. They lay the 
blame for the present deplorable situa¬ 
tion in file region predominantly on Pal¬ 
estinian and Arab chauvinism. Their 
criticism of Zionism is more muted. This 
is a line that serves to separate the AWL 


from tire rest of tire left on the basis of a 
‘holier than though' attitude that virtu¬ 
ally everyone but themselves is anti-se- 
mitic and should be treated as such. 

The AWL is divided over Chirac’s law 
in France against the wearing of con¬ 
spicuous religious symbols at school (in 
practice, islamic symbols are being tar¬ 
geted at present, although political sym¬ 
bols are also banned). The AWL 
minority, along with tire WCPI, actually 
supports the ban on the grounds that it 
protects muslim girls from being pres¬ 
sured by their reactionary parents into 
accepting an inferior status for women. 

True, if the working class pressures 
the capitalist state into enacting legisla¬ 
tion in our interests, that is a good tiring, 
although why a ban on religious and po¬ 
litical expression should fall into that 
category is beyond me. But the working 
class programme is essentially about 
getting people to act collectively in their 
own best interests and does not on the 
whole require the banning of things, but 
patient debate and an intransigent de¬ 
fence of democracy. In this instance 
most of the French left has in effect been 
recruited by the government in the pur¬ 
suit of its chauvinistic agenda - all in the 
name of a crude, anti-religious ‘secular¬ 
ism’. 

It is not surprising that at least a sec¬ 
tion of the AWL is equally infected. After 
all, its attitude to groups like the Muslim 
Association of Britain demonstrates that 
the AWL treats islam as a fixed entity, 
decided on for good, rather than an ide¬ 
ology whose followers, like those of all 
ideologies, are influenced by their social 
environment. It places an equals sign be¬ 


tween MAB, the Muslim Brotherhood 
in Egypt and those who massacre Chris¬ 
tians in Sudan. They are all the same ... 
except, of course, that they are not. In 
fact, ideologically, MAB is partly a reac¬ 
tionary lament for a mythical past, partly 
a left-moving protest against New La¬ 
bour and tire Bush-Blair invasions of Af¬ 
ghanistan and Iraq. 

The school was organised with sev¬ 
eral different sessions going on at the 
same time - which means that one can 
only attend parts and the moving be¬ 
tween sessions certainly wastes time 
and occasionally creates confusion. But 
the problem is not really time. Nor is it 
money. If the left came together and or¬ 
ganised a common school, all these 
problems could be overcome, but that 
would require a break from sectarianism. 

I will illustrate this point by an off-the- 
cuff remark made by Jill Mountford in a 
session aimed principally at new mem¬ 
bers on tire subject of ‘What will social¬ 
ism be like?’ She correctly pointed out 
that socialism is the rule of the working 
class and that it will be democratic. 

Moreover we will have different so¬ 
cialist parties competing for votes. Not 
much wrong with that, except that if we 
are going to be organised separately 
after the revolution why should we be 
united before the revolution? 

She also stated that we would nation¬ 
alise everything after the revolution 
(alongside the correct formulation that 
production would be organised through 
the free association of the producers, 
which should lead to the dissolution of 
the state). Nationalisation, of course, can 
simultaneously protect workers from tire 


bosses and protect capitalism from the 
workers. 

Having a vision of socialism is useful 
in so far as it is linked to the struggle in 
the here and now. Maybe I am being 
unfair, but the word ‘nationalisation’ 
suggested to me that in the here and 
now Jill prioritises the economic strug¬ 
gle at the expense of the political strug¬ 
gle, though she is well aware that 
capitalism strives to keep the two apart 
and that under socialism the two will be 


united. 

This view was reinforced by the ses¬ 
sion on ‘Free trade and fair trade’, in¬ 
troduced by Paul Hampton. He 
exposed the unfairness of capitalist 
trade very well and plugged the role of 
the AWL’s No Sweat campaign in com¬ 
bating exploitation in the workplace. But 
there was no mention of the political 
struggle for democracy or the need to 
organise for revolution • 

Phil Kent 


Summer offensive 

Twitchy 



A fter last week’s surge, a 
relatively quiet week for the 
Summer Offensive, our annual 
fundraising drive. Just over 
£1,685 came in, bringing our 
total so far to £12,144. 

No need to hit panic buttons 
yet, however. The last two to 
three weeks of the campaign 
normally see a small blizzard of 
cheques and postal orders, as 
comrades around the country 
finally pull their fingers out and 
get their contributions in. But 
that does not stop me getting 
a little twitchy. Let’s not get 
too complacent about it, 
comrades. 

Amongst the select few who 
sent donations this week, 
special thanks to the following: 
The useful £100 from JB; the 
always generous MM for his 
£40; JS from the north west for 
£25; London’s DB for £5; MM 
(same initials, different bloke) 
for £20; Longstanding sup¬ 
porter FJ for his £20; £10 out 
of the blue from a DB, a com¬ 
rade we seem to have no 
previous record of; a Commu¬ 
nist Party of Britain comrade 
for his £10 and - via PayPal on 
our website - a second bite of 


the SO cherry for comrade GT 
with his £20 (one of 7,738 
visitors to our website last 
week). 

Of course, this week London 
comrades will be hard at work in 
and around the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party annual school, Marx¬ 
ism. This brings together 
thousands of people for a week 
of revolutionary politics - both at 
the official event and, just as 
importantly, amongst the 
plethora of stalls, paper-sellers 
and leafleters from other politi¬ 
cal tendencies. In particular, our 
comrades will be working to 
build a series of fringe meetings 
at this year’s school, exploring 
in more depth some of the 
subjects that the official 
organisers will steer clear of. 

This year, Marxism is being 
billed as “a socialist festival”. 
Now my dictionary defines a 
festival as “a joyful celebra¬ 
tion”, which frankly does not 
quite square with last year’s 
experience of petty harassment 
from politically brittle SWP 
apparatchiks (“You can’t sell 
your fucking shit-rag paper 
here”); the blankly hostile 
middle-distance stare from 


loyalists (under the baleful 
scrutiny of full-timers, of 
course), as they swept past, 
ostentatiously ignoring prof¬ 
fered leaflets. Then there was 
that physical attack on two of 
our comrades (see Weekly 
Worker July 17 2003). So no, 
‘festival’ is not the word that 
suggests itself when I cast my 
mind back 12 months or so. 

Hopefully, SWP comrades will 
be in a more reflective mood 
this year after the failure to 
make the breakthrough to the 
big time promised by their 
leadership. We anticipate a 
brisk trade on and around our 
stalls during a week that can 
both boost the coffers of this 
year’s SO and spread the 
political influence of our organi¬ 
sation to what ought to be a 
receptive audience. 

Marxism 2004 starts on 
Friday July 9 in central London 
and there will be meetings and 
activities every day until the 
following Friday, July 16. if you 
can help us out any time during 
the week, contact the CPGB 
on 07950 416922 or 07941 
083011 • 

Ian Mahoney 
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Unsurpassable 

horizon? 

Jean-Paul Sartre Critique of dialectical reason: theory ofpractical 
ensembles (translated by Alan Sheridan), Verso, 2004, pp836, £20 


J ean-Paul Sartre (1905-1980) is probably 
the most famous public intellectual of 
the 20th century. However, his philo¬ 
sophical work has been out of fashion 
for over two decades. 

This is particularly hue of his 1960 book, 
Critique of the dialectical reason. Published 
at the height of de-Stalinisation and the na¬ 
tional liberation struggle in Algeria, the book 
was an attempt to develop an existential Marx¬ 
ism. While it was a major intellectual event in 
its time, few express interest in it four decades 
later. With the centenary of Sartre’s birth ap¬ 
proaching, however, Verso republished the 
book last month in a new revised edition, with 
a major original introduction by Frederic 
Jameson. While this will allow a new genera¬ 
tion to rediscover this forgotten work, it is 
open to question whether this will be suffi¬ 
cient to give existential Marxism a new lease 
oflife. 

In the first volume of the Critique , Sartre 
attempts to specify philosophical principles 
for the intelligibility of history. The book of¬ 
fers a philosophical grounding for historical 
science, “a prolegomenon to any future an¬ 
thropology" (pl53), in order "to detennine the 
fonnal conditions of history" (p743). The sub¬ 
ject of history proper would be analysed in a 
second volume. From the outset Sartre cre¬ 
ates a sharp dualism between natural sciences 
relegated to positivist reason and dialectical 
reason, which solely applies to history and 
the human sciences (plO). Therefore, for him, 
"there is no such thing as intelligibility in the 
sciences of nature” (pi60). Such an opposi¬ 
tion between analytical and dialectical reason 
is based on an uncritical acceptance of posi¬ 
tivist definition of science and understand¬ 
ing of nature, which have been undennined 
since by philosophies of science like critical 
realism. 

For Sartre, Marxism must start its analysis 
of history with individuals and their actions. 
His aim is to demonstrate that History is a 
"totalisation without a totaliser”. “If we do not 
wish the dialectic to become a divine law again, 
a metaphysical fate, it must proceed from in¬ 
dividuals and not from some kind of supra- 
individual ensemble" (pl31). Sartre’s basic 
question was how historical processes could 
be rationally intelligible if they were composed 
of a multiplicity of individual ‘projects’ clash¬ 
ing with each other. His aim was to explore 
how the “different practices which can be 
found and located at a given moment of the 
historical temporalisation finally appear as par¬ 
tially totalising and as connected and merged 
in their very oppositions and diversities by 
an intelligible totalisation from which there is 
no appeal” (p754). 

The categories requisite for a dialectical un¬ 
derstanding of any history were to be em¬ 
ployed by Sartre to trace the movement of 
history, in an ascent from the abstract to the 
concrete. Sartre’s categories are “elementary 
formal structures of any history”, referring to 
the invariant elements of the historical proc¬ 
ess which exist at a deeper level than the mode 
of production. Those categories are subject 
and object, human action and material tilings, 
between which there is a dialectic. Intentional 
activity, whether individual or collective, is 
called "praxis” by Sartre. It involves a 
"project” and “totalisation”. The freedom of 
human subjects is limited by pervasive mate¬ 
rial scarcity. “Scarcity is the fundamental re¬ 
lation of our History and a contingent 
determination of our univocal relation to 
materiality” (p202). 

Scarcity is both the catalyst of histoiy and 
the fundamental relation in all societies. It is 
due to scarcity that human relations are an¬ 
tagonistic, that the human is transformed into 
anti-human, the subject into the object, and 
that human actors become like things: “In pure 


reciprocity, that which is Other than me is also 
the same. But in reciprocity modified by scar¬ 
city, the same appears to us as anti-human in 
so far as this man appears as radically Other 
- that is to say, as threatening us with death” 
(p208). Thus, “violence as a negative relation 
between one praxis and another characterises 
the immediate relation of all men” (p225). Scar¬ 
city no longer becomes a historical phenom¬ 
enon, but an ontological category. Sartre’s 
arguments is more akin to Hobbes than Marx. 
With scarcity, praxis becomes an inert reality. 
When praxis becomes alienated and reified, 
Sartre calls this the "practico-inerf’. 

Social relations under scarcity are "serial”; 
people see each other as objects. In series - 


such as a bus queue, for example - individu¬ 
als are united by an inert object. At the oppo¬ 
site pole, the “fused group” is opposed to 
institutions and its project is freedom. A 
"group in fusion” are people who are united 
in a common project, such as the crowds tak¬ 
ing over the Bastille. But with the pressure of 
an environment dominated by scarcity, the 
group has to organise, become an institution, 
which fatally leads to organisational inertia - 
seriality returns. 

Sartre’s pessimistic conclusions are 
summed up in the following sentences: 
"Such, ultimately, are the limits of praxis: bom 
to dissolve series in the living synthesis of a 
community, it is blocked in its spatio-tempo¬ 
ral development by the untranscendable stat¬ 
ute of organic individuality and finds its 
being, outside itself, in the passive determi¬ 
nations of inorganic exteriority which it had 
wished to repress in itself. It is fonned in op¬ 
position to alienation, in so far as alienation 
substitutes the practico-inert field for the free 
practical field of the individual; but it cannot 
escape alienation any more than the individual 
can, and it thereby relapses into serial pas¬ 
sivity” (pp635-6). All we are left with are “in¬ 
fernal circularities” (pl61). 

In the second volume, Sartre was to dem¬ 
onstrate the existence of “one human history 
with one truth and one intelligibility” (pl56). 
But he had great problems showing how par¬ 
ticular class struggles were moments of one 
totalisation. That is one of the reasons he 
never completed the project. The example he 
had selected in the second volume was So¬ 
viet history. Sartre was unable to explain how 
the multiple conflicts in Soviet society ulti¬ 
mately wrought any structural unity. As Perry 
Anderson once noted, in the absence of any 
extended explanatory principles, Sartre has to 


come to the conclusion that Soviet society 
was held together by the dictatorial force of 
Stalin, imposing a repressive unification of all 
conflicting praxes within it (see P Anderson 
Arguments within English Marxism London 
1980, p52). Paradoxically, history thus be¬ 
comes totalisation with a totaliser ... This 
clearly proves that there are major problems 
with Sartre’s arguments in the Critique (see 
his interview, ‘Itinerary of a thought’, in New 
Ze^7?ev7ervNo58,November-Decemberl969). 

If Sartre insists that everything is the prod¬ 
uct of the social activity of practical ensembles, 
the first question is whether there is only 
totalisation. Secondly, it is difficult to see how 
a multiplicity of individual acts can give birth 


to structures which have their own laws dis¬ 
continuous from the acts which gave rise to 
them. The most obvious example is language, 
which cannot be described as a simple 
totalisation of all the speech-acts of linguistic 
agents. The subject who speaks never totalises 
linguistic laws by his own word. 

Language has its own intelligibility as a sys¬ 
tem. A tribe can speak a language for centu¬ 
ries and then be discovered by an 
anthropologist who can decipher its phono¬ 
logical laws which have been unknown to the 
totality of the subjects speaking the language. 
Social facts are not simply a totalisation, and 
have an intrinsic order of their own which is 
not deductible from the criss-crossing of indi¬ 
vidual totalisation. 

There are thus major theoretical difficulties 
with Sartre’s attempt to construct an ordered 
set of social structures from a multiplicity of 
individual acts: if fundamental historical proc¬ 
esses, the structure and evolution of socie¬ 
ties are the involuntary resultant of a plurality 
of individuals and groups clashing together, 
what can explain their ordered nature instead 
of random chaos? Sartre must believe in some 
sort of pre-established harmony between 
them. It is not possible to generate structural 
unity at the level of intention. The laws of 
grammar or relations of production are not 
intentional objects: they are discontinuous 
from linguistic utterances or the political and 
historical actions of individuals. 

Sartre’s problematic conceptions of sci¬ 
ence, history, language and the unconscious 
are major obstacles for a revival of the Cri¬ 
tique - obstacles that even Frederic Jameson’s 
major introduction to this new edition is un¬ 
able to remove. Existential Marxism is not the 
unsurpassable horizon of our times .. .• 

Liam O Ruairc 



What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 

In reality they are confessional sects. Members who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed Tine’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the neo-conservative war plans of 
the Project for the New American Century and all imperial¬ 
ist wars but constantly strive to bring to the fore the funda¬ 
mental question - ending war is bound up with ending capi¬ 
talism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capital¬ 
ism can only be superseded globally. All forms of national¬ 
ist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 
h The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be readied 
to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human histoiy. 

■All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Respect must 
stand in defence 
of a woman’s 
right to choose 






George Galloway: expressing a personal view 


G rounds for another full-scale 
assault on a woman’s right to 
choose are being laid. All 
kinds of reactionary groups 
and individuals have seized on the re¬ 
lease of three-dimensional images of a 
12-week-old foetus, following the devel¬ 
opment of a new ultrasound technique, 
to ‘prove’ once and for all that abortion 
is akin to murder. 

The images - produced by professor 
Stuart Campbell, who pioneered tire tech¬ 
nique - are said to show the foetus kick¬ 
ing its legs in a ‘walking’ action at 12 
weeks, ‘yawning’ at 14 and opening its 
eyes at 18. These identifiable human 
characteristics are being used to argue 
that the right of a woman to choose to 
end her pregnancy should be severely 
curtailed or virtually abolished. 

Such is the momentum of the anti¬ 
abortion campaign that David Steel, who 
as an MP introduced the 1967 Abortion 
Act legalising terminations during the 
first 28 weeks of pregnancy, is now call¬ 
ing for tire limit to be reduced to 12 weeks, 
with later abortions carried out strictly 
for medical reasons. The Liberal Demo¬ 
crat peer - now Lord Steel - says: “The 
law has already moved once in response 
to medical advances” - in 1990 the pe¬ 
riod was cut to 24 weeks. However, while 
“medical advances” have indeed meant 
that babies bom prematurely now stand 
a greater chance of survival, no-one is 
claiming that a foetus as young as 12 
weeks old can live outside the womb. 

“Medical advances” are not, then, 
convincing grounds. Which is why the 
Society for the Protection of Unborn 
Children (Spue) does not favour Steel’s 
proposals. Spue’s general secretary, Paul 
Tulley, said: “My fear is that by reduc¬ 
ing the time limit we’ll just see women 
rushed into having abortions when they 
really need time to consider their situa¬ 
tion.” Instead tighter restrictions across 
the board, irrespective of the age of the 
foetus, is what the society demands. 

This clearly shows the danger posed 
by the new offensive. The left, therefore, 
must be firm and clear in its defence of 
existing gains for women, limited though 
they are. Indeed we must step up the 
fight for the untrammelled right of abor¬ 
tion on demand - as early as possible, as 
late as necessary. 

Figures show that out of 39,286 teen¬ 
age pregnancies in 2002, 16,707 (42.5%) 
ended in abortion. Simply banning a 
good part of them would bring this ‘un¬ 
acceptable’ figure down, wouldn’t it? 
Such a high percentage does point to a 
profound failing - for many the trauma 
of abortion is a form of last-resort con¬ 


traception; for others disapproving par¬ 
ents, teachers or social workers will have 
exerted undue pressure in favour of ter¬ 
mination (the right to choose does, after 
all, mean the right to refuse an abortion 
too ). The fact remains, though, if the lat¬ 
est campaign were successful, thou¬ 
sands of young women would be 
criminalised - forced to endure the hor¬ 
rors of back-street practitioners if they 
were unable to cope with or did not wish 
to face childbirth and child-rearing. 

However, some are weakening in the 
face of the onslaught. For example, 
Arthur Scargill, speaking on Radio 
Four’s Any questions?, went along with 
the consensus of the other three panel¬ 
lists that, in view of the Campbell images, 
abortion laws need to be “revisited”. 
Scargill, honorary president of the Na¬ 
tional Union of Mineworkers and gen¬ 
eral secretary of the Socialist Labour 
Party, began by stating that he had al¬ 
ways supported a woman’s right to 
choose. If, however, “the evidence 
shows that a child in the womb is alive 
and capable of developing in ways we 
didn’t know before”, then the legislation 
would have to be looked at again. 

What an absurd and facile retreat. As 
if previously nobody had realised that a 
foetus is “alive” in the womb and “ca¬ 
pable of developing” into a mature hu¬ 
man being! (As an aside, the way Scargill 
was clearly regarded by the other speak¬ 
ers, including fonner Tory leader William 
Hague, is an indication of how he is now 
viewed by the political establishment - 
as an eccentric, but essentially safe sym¬ 
bol of a defeated past, whose calls, for 
instance, for the nationalisation of 
Sainsbury’s can be gently mocked.) 

So Scargill, for one, has caved in on 
this question. But what about the or¬ 
ganisation which mounted the biggest F 
left challenge on June 10: Respect, the I 
unity coalition? What are our candidates . 
for next week’s Birmingham Hodge Hill * 
and Leicester South by-elections saying | 
on the subject? ■ 

In the run-up to ‘super Thursday’ _ 
Respect’s main figurehead, George Gal- 1 
loway, openly stated his opposition to | 
abortion. Tme, it was his personal view, ■ 
but immediately afterwards the Muslim 1 
Association of Britain triumphantly I 
pointed to comrade Galloway’s state- 1 
ment as a reason why muslims should . 
vote for Respect. In this context, it was * 
futile to say, as other leading members | 
of Respect did, that George’s opinions ■ 
were his and his alone. None of them i 
branded his views as reactionary and I 
Respect itself maintained a studied, dip- 1 
lomatic silence. 


There were several excuses for this 
woeful opportunism. The most common 
was that Respect had no official position 
on all manner of subjects and it would 
be undemocratic for the executive to is¬ 
sue statements of policy that had not 
been agreed by the membership at a 
conference. Of course, that did not stop 
the EC drawing up a manifesto for Eu¬ 
rope - a question which was not even 
obliquely discussed at the January 25 
founding convention. 

Another excuse was that abortion 
was not a pressing matter that was com¬ 
ing up on the doorstep. Therefore there 
was no need to talk about it specifically. 
Clearly that was to skirt around the is¬ 
sue, even it had been completely true - 
abortion had been highlighted by 
George Galloway and the MAB for their 
own political purposes. Under those cir¬ 
cumstances the lack of any kind of clari¬ 
fication, let alone a principled defence of 
a woman’s right to choose, from the ex¬ 
ecutive was as revealing as it was un¬ 
forgivable. 

However, there is no way that avoid¬ 
ing the issue will wash in the current 
campaign. The question is all over the 
media, including in Birmingham and 
Leicester. So what are our candidates 
saying? And will Respect stay officially 
mute? Given the perceived views of the 
main section of its target electorate - radi¬ 
calised muslims -1 fear the worst. 

Yet there is no reason why muslims 
cannot be won to support a woman’s 
right to choose - the position of Oliur 
Rahman, our candidate in the City and 
East constituency for the Greater Lon¬ 
don Assembly, is an excellent case in 
point. Comrade Rahman is himself con¬ 
testing a council by-election at the end 


of the month and is quite clear where he 
stands: “If somebody chooses to have 
an abortion, I would say they should be 
given the chance. They should be given 


proper consultation and then, if they still 
choose to go ahead, it should be entirely 
up to them” (Weekly Worker June 24) • 

Peter Manson 
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